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MY EXPERIENCE 
HE following personal sketch, 
which lately appeared in the 
London Phrenological Magazine, is not 
only interesting in itself, but when 
taken in connection with the widely 
known career of the man itself it hasa 
point and bearing that give his state- 
ments peculiar significance. The pub- 
lisher of the Phrenological Magazine 
has kindly supplied the portrait of Mr. 
Stead : 

Long ago—so long ago I do not re- 
member how long ago it was—I remem- 
ber being taken to a phrenological lec- 
ture in my father’s chapel to see the 
man who felt your ‘“‘bumps.” He was 
a mesmerist as well as a phrenologist, 
and the way in which he played with 
the heads of his victims when they were 
mesmerised, and apparently rousing 
different phases of the mind by the mere 
touch of his fingers, made an indelible 
impression upon my mind. How much 
of it was geruine, and how much of it 
was merely faked up, I was not in a 
position to decide ; all that I know is, 
that the exhibition made me feel that 
there was something in it, what I could 
not exactly say, and in that mode of 
mind I have remained to the present 
day. Added to this ancient impression 
produced upon the mind of an imagina- 
tive child, there is a strong disposition 
to believe in anything that is scouted as 
heretical by the regular faculty. Phre- 
nology is not orthodox according to the 
doctors ; accordingly it may possibly be 
true. Such may not be a very logica, 
proposition, but it is one which I fear is 
not witbout considerable influence in 
my mind ; in view of the intolerance of 
the new school of inquisitors and the 
bigotry of pseudo-scientists, who dare 
not for very shame read their medicine 
books of fifty years ago, and prescribe, 
without fear of indictment for man- 
slaughter, the boluses which they made 
our ancestors swallow. This, however, 
is by the way, but it is better in stating 
a personal experience to be quite frank, 


OF PHRENOLOGY. 


and I do not wish to conceal the fact 
that on these two grounds I may be 
prejudiced unduly in favor of the 
science of ‘‘ bumps.” 

My personal experience of Phrenol- 
ogy is limited to the examination of my 
head by Miss Fowler at the Phreno- 
logical Institute some eight or nine 
years ago, and a subsequent examina- 
tion to which I submitted in the course 
of the present year (1891). Of the latter 
I need say nothing. Any person who 
knew who I was could draw upa pretty 
fair delineation of my character, 
whether or not he was guided by phre- 
nological developments. It was different, 
however, with the first delineation, to 
which I will therefore confine my at- 
tention in responding to a request for 
my experience in Phrenology. 

It is ten years ago, as nearly as I can 
remember, when one night after dinner 
an editorial friend of mine began to 
make disparaging remarks upon my 
cranium. I was his guest at the time in 
the north of England, and his criti- 
cisms, although severe, were perfectly 
good-humored. He began somewhat in 
this wise: ‘‘I wonder that an editor 
like you does not manage to have a 
better head upon your shoulders than 
that miserable kind of thing which you 
have got.” ‘*‘What do you mean,” I 
said. He answered gravely, ‘‘I never 
knew anyone do as much work as you 
do with so significant a head-piece. It 
is downright hypocrisy to go about the 
world with a skull which gives no kind 
of trace to the casual observer of the ca- 
pacity which all your work shows you to 
possess. Howa man withsucha head can 
write such articles is a mystery of our pro- 
fession.” ‘‘ Fiddlestick and nonsense !” 
said I, ‘‘I am not going to have my 
head run down in this fashion. It is as 
good a head as yours, anyway.” *‘ No,” 
said he, ‘‘it is a little head; itisa badly 
shaped head ; there is nothing to show 
that there is anything inside it; and 
altogether it is a discreditable head for 
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any well-regulated citizen to have upon 
his shoulders.” 

He was so persistent about it, and so 
serious withal, that I challenged him to 
a competitive examination of our heads 
the next time we were both together 
within range of a phrenologist; and I, 
for my part, expressed perfect readiness 
to abide by the verdict. About a year 
later, when the Irish Land Bill was in 
the throes between the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, my jour- 
nalistic friend called on me at Northum- 
land street. I had not been twelve 
months in London, and was entirely 
unknown as a person. The general pub- 
lic knew nothing about me until I stood 
in the dock at the Old Bailey in 1885, in 
the trial which made my name familiar 
to newspaper readers throughout the 
world. Mr. Morley was away in the 
north of Scotland finishing his Cobden, 
and I was in charge of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. When my friend appeared I 
reminded him of his promise, and we 


walked down to Ludgate Circus in 
search of Prof. Fowler, who was to ad- 
judicate upon the respective merits of 


our skulls. When we got to the Phre- 
nological Institute the professor was in 
America, but Miss Fowler volunteered 
to act in his stead. We took chairs op- 
posite each other, and explained the na- 
ture of our visit. 

We said nothing as to our name, pro- 
fession, calling, or anything else beyond 
the fact that my friend had abused my 
head and stuck to it, and that I had re- 
pelled his accusations, and that we had 
adjourned the case to her decision. It 
was agreed that she should arrange my 
head first, and whenever she discovered 
that I had an exceptionally good or bad 
development, she was to cross over to 
him and see whether he was equally 
blessed or cursed. For the next hour we 
three—Miss Fowler, my friend and my- 
self—laughed more heartily and contin- 
uously than we have done in the same 
space of time before or since. My friend 
was a Scotchman witha big head, and 


he beat me all to pieces when we came 
to measurement. The tape showed him 
to be twoinches more round the head 
than I was. But I had myinnings when 
it came to the analysis in detail of our 
phrenological developments. After 
about an hour of close, comparative 
analysis, the verdict and effect was that 
my friend had a bigger head, but that I 
had a better one—better in the sense of 
being quicker; otherwise we were very 
evenly matched. It is obvious that such 
a comparison between the heads of total 
strangers, who were, however, well 
known to each other, and capable of 
testing the accuracy of each statement, 
whether about one or the other, was 
about as severe a test as could be devised 
by the wit of man; and I remember to 
this day the wonderfully accurate fash- 
ion in which Miss Fowler hit off our re- 
spective characteristics, with a nicety 
which could not have been excelled if 
she had grown up with us from our 
childhood. 

Another thing which struck me very 
much was the rapidity with which she 
seized the general idea of my character 
from an almost momentary touch. She 
had hardly laid her hand upon my hair 
before she began to tell me the salient 
outlines of my character. Afterwards, 
when the comparison became closer, she 
felt the head more closely; and it was 
extraordinary, and if there be no truth 
in Phrenology, little short of miracu- 
lous, that a young woman who had 
never met me before, and did not know 
me from Adam, should have been so 
acute in her delineation of my character. 

I remember Canon Liddon was very 
much struck when I told him of some 
of her definitions. He was especially 
struck by her remark that I approached 
the whole problem of religion from the 
side of sympathy with human beings, 
and not at all from the side of venera- 
tion or adoration of the Supreme Being. 
I have the good or ill fortune to have a 
hole in the middle of my head where 
the ‘‘bump” of veneration ought to 
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exist. Whether it is that the veneration 
is not there, or that the ‘‘ bumps” on 
either side are abnormally large, the fact 
is that any one passing his hand over the 
top of my head, feels that there is quite 
a hole where many people have a bump. 
In describing my character, Miss Fowler 
said that it cost me no effort to main- 
tain my conviction even against the 
highest authority in the land. ‘‘True,” 
broke in my friend impatiently, ‘‘he 
would as soon contradict a bishop as 
look at him.” ‘‘The odd thing of it is,” 
said I to him, ‘‘is that this very morn- 
ing at Downing street I had contradicted 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone said that 
he had given way to the House of Lords 
on two points ; I said, ‘I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Gladstone, you have given 
way on three.’” 

Another remark which was very sub- 
tle, but extremely just, was that in which 
Miss Fowler spoke of my instinct for 
order. Most persons who know me 
would swear that I have no order at all, 
and was entirely devoid of that excellent 
faculty. But this would have been a 
superficial judgment, caused entirely by 
the practical and painful experience 
with the chaos of papers with which I 
am overwhelmed. I have always felt 
that the judgment of my friends was 
very unjust, but I never understood 
how it was until Miss Fowler solved the 
mystery by asserting, much to my satis- 
faction, that I had the ‘‘ bump” of order 
highly developed, and that I could plan 
out things, and arrange for everything 
to be in perfect order at the beginning, 
but that my interests wereso varied, and 
the amount of work that I was cor- 
stantly undertaking so multifarious, that 
I would never be able to carry out my 
orderly plans; and hence, notwith- 
standing my faculty of order, I would 
always be more or less disorderly. I 
never fully appreciated the justness of 
that remark until I wasin gaol. When 
you arein gaol you have plenty of time, 
and when you have plenty of time it isa 
delight to be orderly. If I had plenty of 
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time to-day, I am quite sure that I 
would be as orderly as anybody; but 
when fresh work is continually coming, 
which must be done in order to catch 
the post, or to get to press in time, order 
has to take a back seat. The faculty is 
there, I maintain, in spite of all the 
derision of my friends. 

I hope, however, the reader will not 
imagine that I was prepossessed in favor 
of phrenology because of the extent to 
which it administered to my fond belief 
in my invisible faculty of order. Miss 
Fowler said many things that were more 
true than pleasant. Speaking broadly, 
she left on my mind the impression that 
I had a head which was capable of any 
amount of villainy, if it had not been 
controlled by a huge ‘‘bump” of con- 
scientiousness, which had to supplement 
all my deficiencies of veneration, and I 
do not know how many other good 
qualities that are found necessary for 
the good behavior of most people. Con- 
scientiousness made benevolence al- 
most the sole rule of conduct, was her 
verdict upon me. I confess to a feeling 
of awe at the thought of what kind of 
creature I should have been if, in addition 
to having a hole wherea ‘‘ bump” should 
be for veneration, I had also had as 
great a hole in the place of conscientious- 
ness. Respect for authority of any 
kind, except my own idea of right and 
wrong, Miss Fowler declared I did not 
possess. 

My next experience of Phrenology was 
five years later. When I wasin gaol I 
received a pamphlet which Prof. 
Coates, of Glascow, published, which 
was devoted to a Phrenological delinea- 
tion of my character. Prof. Coates had 
never touched my head; he had seen 
my photograph and had sat behind me 
in a public meeting which I addressed 
in the City Hall in Glascow. Although 
he did not touch my ‘‘bumps,” he had 
the advantage of a tolerably full length 
study of my character as displayed in 
my writings and speeches during that 
critical time. His delineation was, 
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however, very good, and so far as I can 
judge remarkably accurate. 

From that time down to this present 
year I had not troubled myself with 
Phrenology, but this year, in deference 
to the wishes of my wife, I had the 
phrenological chart taken of my chil- 
dren, half a dozen in number. How 
far the phrenologist was able to forecast 
the characters of half a dozen boys and 
girls, varying in age from seventeen to 
two, time alone will show. Butso far 
as the parents can judge the charts were 
very accurate. That isall that I have 
to say as to my personal experience. 
It only remains for me to add the deduc- 
tions which I draw from them. Broad- 
ly speaking, they tend to confirm my 
my first impression, that there is a good 
deal in Phrenology, quite enough to 
make it well worth while for teachers 
and parents to submit the heads of their 
children to phrenological examination. 
I do not go so far as to assert that every 
child on entering a public school should 
be subjected to a Phrenological exami- 
nation, but Ido think that in any case 
when a teacher is puzzled, it would be 
well worth while for him to ask the 
advice of a Phrenological expert. In 
many cases Phrenology might give a 
clue as to latent faculties which could 
be developed, or to indicate absence of 
capacity, which it was vain to try and 
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cultivate. Certainly many and many 
a child might have been spared the 
waste of many dreary hours spent in 
practising music if the advice of a 
competent phrenologist had been taken 
in time. If the greatest problem in 
life is to find the line aleng which you 
can develop most easily—the greatest 
capacity with the least resistance—then 
assuredly the aid of Phrenology should 
not be ignored. Of the moral aspect of 
Phrenology, I need say nothing more 
than this, that, like most of the modern 
sciences, it tends toward charity. The 
law of heredity, and the fact that we are 
all more or less the creatures of circum- 
stance, should tend to make us more 
merciful in our censure and less ex- 
travagant in our praise of our fellow- 
creatures. A child that is born like 
myself—with a hole wherethe ‘‘ bump” 
of veneration ought to have grown— 
will find it very difficult to even assume 
a surface deference to authority, while 
to another, who has veneration large, 
it comes as natural as breathing. So we 
might go on all round the cranium, — 
but I have already filled up your space, 
and will conclude with expressing the 
pleasure which I have always had in 
meeting Miss Fowler, and discussing 
with her the weighty problems which 
underlie the science of bumps. 
W. T. STEAD. 
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A LADY TRAVELER IN PERSIA. 


“TD ERSIA has been invested with an 

aroma of romance for so many 
generations that in this era of Oriental 
travel most of us are ready to read the 
story of any one who has penetrated 
within the land of the Shah. One of the 
later travelers in that country isa wo- 
man who has shown uncommon zea] and 
enterprise in the matter of ethnographic 
research. We Americans should know 
her, because Mrs. Bishop has found our 
Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountains 
a most inviting region for her study in 
the years not long gone by, and later, 


Japan became the country wherein she 
made an extensive tour. Now her wan- 
dering footsteps have trod the mountain 
fastnesses and broad plainsof Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey, penetrating into dis- 
tricts never before visited by an English- 
speaking woman, and, for that matter, 
by very few English-speaking men. 
From the scenes of her wandering 
Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop sends many in- 
teresting recitals of her experiences 
among the barbarous tribes and semi- 
Christianized peoples that she has fallen 
among, and many sketches in picture of 
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their common life. Gleaning from a 
book recently published of her ‘‘ Jour- 
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neyings in Persia and Kurdistan, we 
learn how she journeyed from Baghdad 
to Teheran in tke 
dead of winter, when 
the tracks were 
buried deep in snow, 
the thermometer reg- 
istering 16° below 
zero in her tent, and 
when ‘‘six woollen 
layers of mask, three 
pairs of gloves, a 
sheepskin coat, fur 
cloak and mackin- 
tosh, besides a swad- 
dling mass of wool- 
len clothing,” could 
not keep out the 
rigors of theclimate. 
She describes vividly 
the combined hu- 
mors and horrors of camp life, of the 
inveterate rascality of Arab and Persian 


servants, and of the peeps into the do 
mestic life of the harem, which her so- 
journ as the guest of Persian officials 
enabled her to procure. When she ar- 
rived at Teheran, and again when she 
journeyed from the capital to Julfa, 
the Armenian suburb of Ispahan, Mrs. 
Bishop utilized opportunities to write 
about the political conditions of Persia, 
the character of its government, and the 
state of its people. Her pictures of the 
familiar figures of Persian travel—the 
wandering dervish, for instance, who 
makes sanctity an excuse for idleness, 
and is at once a beggar, a story-teller, a 
saint and a thief—are very interesting. 
So, too, when in the midst of peril and 
adventure in Bakhtiari-land—the little- 
known cluster of high mountains and 
deep gorges that severs Central from 
Western Persia, she discourses vividly 
of adventures that are far from comfort- 
ing to an active mind. For instance, 
her purse stolen in the first week, and, 
later on, all the little necessaries of toil- 
ette and travel, as well as her precious 
sketches and notes. Then there are 
times of peril, when ugly and turbulent 
tribesmen descend in sudden assault, 
and when rifle bullets so sirging 


A SYRIAN FAMILY. 


through the air. All these dangers Mrs. 
Bishop happily escaped by the aid of 
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her own savoir faire, of the physical 
prowess of an Englishcompanion whom 


PERSO-BAKHTIARI CRADLE, 
she denominates the agha, of the popu- 
larity arising from her skilful use of a 
medicine chest, and of the good luck 


that somehow usually saves the sports- 
man’s or sportswoman’s skin. 

One feature of her journeys was a 
visit to the legendary tomb of Esther 
and Mordecai, an object of great pil 


grimage to the Oriental Jews. It is 
hard to say which is the more interest- 
ting section of her book, that which 
deals with the Syrian or Nestorian 
Christians of the Persian and Turkish 
highlands, or that which relates the 
depredations of the truculent Kurds 
upon their defenseless Armenian neigh- 
bors. Both are questions that excite 
great interest in England, and upon 
both Mrs. Bishop will be quoted as an 
authority—a claim to which she is in all 
respects entitled, as well by her care- 
ful appreciation of the labors and knowl- 
edge of others as by her own inde- 
pendent inquiries and verdict. 

A few of her reminiscences of life by 
the way are depicted in the accompany- 
ing sketches, which speak quite strongly 
for themselves. 

Persian life is widely varied despite 


the prevalence of restrictive habits 
that have been inherited through 
many generations, and are 
stamped with the absolutism 
of caste. It is varied for 
one reason of marked impor- 
tance, and that-the many 
racial or tribal influences 
that enter into it. Asa 
country, Persia is so favor- 
ably constituted by nature 
that it has invited many in- 
vasions from neighboring 
peoples, and besides the 
Turks, Tartars and Arabs 
who have conquered a right 
to live among its mountains, 
there are numerous tribes, 
nomadic and otherwise, that 
regard it as their home. In 
the mountain regions the 
traveler may find varied 
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types of a peculiar and special nature. on shares; but the peasantry suffer 


He may meet with the Leks, who are 


TOMB OF ESTHER AND MORDECAI, 


considered of true Persian derivation, 
while the Mohammedan rulers have 
become Persian only because of long oc- 
cupancy of the country—since, indeed, 
their invasion in the seventh century. 

The inhabitants of the towns are a 
mixed race of Turk, Tartars, Arabiens, 
Armenians, ‘Georgians, ¢tc., and old 
Persians. They are fairly informed, if 
not what we of the West term ‘‘edu- 
cated;” arein general cheerful, sociable, 
quick to understand, industrious and 
remarkable for physical tenacity. One 
lady traveler has described their cun- 
ning and mendacious disposition with 
-illustrations, but it should be understood 
that a people that has been subject to 
the cruel exactions of avaricious and 
self-loving rulers for ages could not 
help deteriorating into habits of trick- 
ery and duplicity for the sake of self- 
protection. 

The land-owners, like their similars 
in Europe, live for the most part 
in the cities and let it to tenants 


much from the rapacity and oppression 
of the noble class. Never- 
theless they exhibit a re- 
markable degree of con- 
tentment, their houses 
being for the most part 
comfortable, and their fa- 
milies well fed. Black 
bread, made usually in the 
shape of large, flat cakes, 
eggs, poultry, curded milk 
and fruit seem to be the 
articles that the Persian 
people live chiefly upon. 
The fleshmeat supply is 
confined mainly to the 
towns and the well to do, 
and can not be said to be 
excessive as compared with 
an Englishman's idea of 
meat-eating. 

D. 


N WOMEN OF LIBASUN, 
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FUNCTION OF ACQUISITIVENESS, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


HE gratification of Acquisitiveness 

is perhaps more universally de- 

sired and sought than that of any other 
mental faculty. So long as the motives 
which prompt its activity are inspired 
by the intellect and moral sentiments, 
its action is good, and capable of minis- 
tering greatly to human enjoyment. 
But often it is the love of gain for its 
own sake, or the love of grandeur and 
display, which excites it to activity, and 
then it inevitably detracts from the 
purest enjoyment of the individual, as 
well as of those who are reached by his 
influence. It is indeed most unfortunate 
that wealth has come to be so generally 
regarded as the great source of human 
happiness and enjoyment. The indi- 
vidual, who, by monopolizing some use- 
ful discovery or invention, or by some 
lucky land or stock speculation, amasses 
a fortune, is courted and honored as one 
of society’s dignitaries. His grandeur 


excites to rivalry his companions in 
trade, and fires with ambition the inex- 
perienced youth. Accordingly wealth, 
power and external splendor are made 
the goal to which all bend their most 


earnest endeavor. Life under such 
circumstances becomes an_ incessant 
struggle, in which the intellect and 
moral sentiments are used only as the 
subordinate auxiliaries to man’s greed of 
wealth and his love of pomp and show. 
The manufacturer who, by the use of 
some discovery or new and improved 
machinery, is able to add a quarter or a 
half to the productive capacity of his 
factory regards himself as extremely 
fortunate in being thus able to increase 
the sources of his income. Instead of 
giving to his employees an hour or two 
a day of the time thus released, and pro- 
viding them with rational enjoyment, 
and the meansof storing their minds 
with useful knowledge, which would be 
his course if he were truly under the 
dominion of his higher sentiments, he 
exacts from them the fullest tithe of time 
and labor, and even holds forth extra 


inducements to prolong their hours of 
labor, and to stimulate them to increased 
activity and diligence. His companions 
in trade pursue the same course, and 
each vies with the other in throwing 
upon the market the greatest amount of 
merchandise at the least possible ex pense, 
for therein lies their emolument; and 
wealth is the grand prize for which they 
are all blindly and selfishly contending. 
And what is the result of this blind ac- 
tivity of the selfish and inferior senti- 
ments? While the manufacturers of the 
different articles in common use vie 
with one another in throwing upon the 
market the cheapest and greatest amount 
of their respective commodities, they 
are filling their factories and warehouses 
with a surplus of goods much beyond 
the consumers’ need ; consequently de- 
mand fails, prices fall ruinously low, 
operatives are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and hard times, like a gaunt and 
hungry ghoul, knocks at the poor man’s 
door, and demands a seat at his table 
and his fireside. In proof of this asser- 
tion, we have only to look back over the 
history of recent years of business de- 
pression and recall the financial failures 
which have brought lowso many proud 
and wealthy families: the strikes and 
bloody riots which have convulsed the 
country, and brought dishonor on her 
laws and institutions; and the want and 
misery which exist in many cities to day, 
when the great unemployed masses are 
crying for bread, and willing hands are 
refused the opportunity of earning the 
means of their subsistence. Is this un- 
happy state of affairs only the natural 
disorder which many believe to be the 
inevitable result of the evolutions of 
society’selements? Notatall. Itscause 
lies in the predominant activity of the 
selfish faculties, unrestrained by that 
conscientiousness whose motto is fiat 
justitia ruat ceelum, and unregulated 
by that Benevolence which would treat 
all men as belonging to a common 
brotherhood, of which God isthe father. 
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When we speak of a man of principle, 
we mean one whose higher sentiments 
are so predominant that they invariably 
turn the balance in favor of what is just 
and right, however strongly the propen- 
sities may clamor for indulgence, and 
whatever selfish advantage may appear 
to accrue from their gratification. The 
noble Regulus endeavoring to dissuade 
his countrym:n from accepting the pro- 
posals of their enemies, because he be- 
lieved them inimical to the best interests 
of his country. When, if those pro- 
posals were accepted, he would be re- 
stored to his home and friends, or if they 
were rejected, he would be obliged to 
return to his enemies, where a cruel 
death awaited him. His fidelity to his 
promise to return to Carthage, against 
the solicitations of his friends, furnish 
an instance, if it is true, of the purest 
and loftiest principle. Here we find the 
inferior faculties which give love of life, 
love of home, love of kindred and friends” 
all held under such complete subjection 
to his higher sentiment of Conscientious, 
ness, that he was willing to sacrifice all 
these dearly loved objects rather than 
swerve from what he believed to be his 
duty. It was indeed a severe interpre- 
tation of what was right which induced 
him when wholly free from the control 
of his enemies, from whom he had suf- 
fered so much, to return to them in the 
face of a cruel death ; but it was merely 
the result of the complete supremacy of 
his higher sentiments. 

In the common affairs of life no one 
is ever called upon to make such sacri- 
fices for principle as these of Regulus, 
but how few meet even the comparatively 
* insignificant tests to which they are sub 
jected. When the man of business finds 
his fortune gradually slipping from his 
grasp, does he curtail his expensive 
style of living, that his expenses may be 
brought within his income, his honest 
debts paid, and no man defrauded ? Such 
would be his course if he obeyed the dic- 
tates of his higher sentiments. Does he 
not too often secure for his own use as 


much of his remaining property as he 
may be able by skillfully defrauding 
law and justice, and continue to revel 
in his luxuries, meeting his companions 
in trade with treacherous smiles, and 
bezuiling them with deceitful courtesies, 
that he may gain from them the means 
of maintaining his pomp and show till 
financial ruin can no longer be averted. 

Many men believe that any means of 
acquiring property is proper enough 
which does not bring them in conflict 
with the stern arm of justice. The 
tricks of trade and the sharp practices in 
evading law are to them merely busi- 
ness shrewdnesses which are souniversal 
that it is absolutely essential that an in- 
dividual should practice them in order 
to maintain his footing amid the com- 
petitions and rivalries of the business 
world. But according to the constitu- 
tion of human nature, a man’s true 
interest can not be promoted by any such 
means as these. Deception and trickery 
may indeed, upon certain occasions, 
prove more effectual in filling the cof- 
fers of the business man than a straight- 
forward, upright course ; but substantial 
and permanent success can not be ob- 
tained by any other means half so 
effectually as by a reputation for strict 
honesty and integrity. A youth in the 
employ of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
when rebuked for misrepresenting the 
qualities of a piece of goods replied : ‘‘ If 
this is to be the principle upon which you 
intend to conduct business, Iam going 
to look out for another place, for you 
won't stand long.” But hedid stand, and 
lived to build upon these same principles 
of truthfulness and honesty the most 
colossal fortune ever acquired in any 
mercantile pursuit. 

Material prosperity, however, is but a 
small portion of the good results which 
flow from the habitual supremacy of the 
higher sentiments. The intense internal 
satisfaction of an approving conscience, 
and the love and esteem of our fellow- 
men are the natural consequences of 
this supremacy, and all who have ex- 
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perienced the unalloyed delight of such 
a condition in life will concede that it so 
far transcends the highest enjoyments 
which wealth can purchase, that in 
comparison with it the pleasures which 
riches only bring sink into insignifi- 
cance. 

I once knew a family in whose mental 
constitution Self Esteem and Love of 
Approbation were the controling prin- 
ciples. Possessing a good intellect and 
large propensities, they were deficient in 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence, but 
were endowed with sufficient Veneration 
to lead them to join themselves to the 
church. Hence, while their names were 
found enrolled among its membership, 
and they were very punctilious in the 
observance of its external forms, there 
was little in their lives of that truthful- 
ness and sense of duty, that kindness, 
benevolence, and charity, which the 
religion they professed enjoins and com- 
mends. The motives of their conduct, 
springing from a powerful love of es- 
teem and approbation, unregulated by 
the higher principles of justice and 
charity, they were indifferent to the 
rights and feelings of those whose es- 
teem they accounted of little value, 
while to those whose wealth or position 
was gratifying to their pride, they were 
obsequious and affable. In private life 
their large and unregulated propensities 
brought them into continual conflict 
among themselves, and their family fire- 
side was the frequent scene of discredit- 
able bickerings and contentions. These, 
however, they endeavored to conceal 
from the world, presenting before it 
the appearance of an amiable and loving 
household. Brought up in such an 
atmosphere of deception and hollow ap- 
pearances, the inferior mental endow- 
ment of this family found the natural 
food for its growth. One of the sons 
became a lawyer, and the other two busi- 
ness men. In their professional and 
business careers, the operation of their 
peculiar mental characteristics could be 
distinctly traced. Not being honest 


from principle, they readily adopted the 
tricks and sharp practices of their occu- 
pations; their only care being to pre- 
serve a fair appearance before the world. 
In this, however, they could not, in the 
very nature of the case, hope to be always 
successful. Their companions of the 
least shrewdness saw through the dis- 
guise they wore, and though they were 
treated with courtesy by their fellow- 
tradesmen because it was to their selfish 
interest so to do, yet that sincere re- 
spect and esteem which pure and just 
motives naturally inspire was withheld, 
and they soon came to occupy a position 
in the confidence of the business com- 
munity very far below the highest. 
standard. Their friendships, having 
their basis in the selfish and inferior 
sentiments, were merely those of con- 
venience and utility. They were in- 
capable of loving their fritnds with a 
pure and disinterested regard. Hence 
when any misfortune befel them, and 
they ceased to be objects gratifying to 
their Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, or capable of furthering their 
selfish interests, they treated them with 
indifference, or basely deserted them for 
other objects gratifying to their pride 
and love of display. 

Would it be surprising if these men at 
the close of life, in looking back upon 
the pleasures and pains of their experi- 
ence with the world, should complain 
that all had been vanity and vexation of 
spirit, that life was merely a selfish strug- 
gle, and a vain search after enjoy ments 
which were ever before us, yet never at- 
tained? Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap, has an application as 
extensive as the all-pervading laws o 
the Creator. Those who in the full tide 
of their careers sow seeds of narrow sel 
fishness, vanity and deceitfulness, reap 
only as they have sown, if in the feeble- 
ness of age, when they have ceased to 
be objects from which the selfish world ° 
may derive any advantage, men look 
coldly upon them, and withold that 
sympathy and that sincere respect and 
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esteem which are naturally accorded to 
those whose prevailing principles are 
justice and good-will to men. 

As a contrast to this family, I may 
mention a household in whose charac- 
ters intellect and the moral sentiments 
held the predominant sway. Their early 
advantages were limited, but they were 
brought up in a household where truth- 
fulness was worshiped for its inherent 
purity and beauty, and their intercourse 
was that of kindness, affection, and 
benevolence in its fullest sense. Trained 
up to recognize the authority of their 
moral sentiments, and to yield them im- 
plicit obedience, when they got out 
into the world, and the restraining in 
fluences of parental authority were with 
drawn, there was little danger of their 
straying from the paths of virtue, be- 
cause their habitually active moral senti- 
ments weré to them like a rudder in the 
hands of a skillful pilot, keeping them 
true to the course of honor and integrity. 
They quickly won the confidence of all 
with whom they came in contact, and 
this, when once gained, was never lost, 
but grew in strength as men becoming 
more intimate with them were able to 
discern in their most private acts the in- 
herent purity and beauty of their lives. 
It is needless to say that they were suc- 
cessful in their avocations, for their 
predominantly active conscientiousness 
made them upright and honorable in all 
their business transactions, and their 
large Benevolence gave them a kindly 
interest in all with whom they had inter- 
course. Men were drawn to them and 
loved them because in every act of their 
lives they were able to discern pure and 
unselfish motives, and a disposition to 
oblige others, and to further their in- 
terests in any reasonable manner. 

The confidence, affection and esteem 
of the community, unalloyed and sin- 
cere, was the natural return which was 
rendered unto them for this truthful 
and unselfish conduct, and was a well- 
spring of joy springing up within them, 
and continually flooding their souls with 


the purest happiness. Can we conceive 
of a man who had lived such a life as is 
here portrayed complaining at its close 
that it was an empty show, which fur- 
nished to its possessor only vanity and 
vexation of spirit? Would he not rather 
rejoice to callin review an intercourse 
with the world marked by deeds of 
kindness, charity and good-will, in 
which every duty had been intelligibly 
performed, and had received the com- 
mendation of an approving conscience ! 
Would not the blessings of the poor 
whom he had befriended, the unfortu- 
nate whom he had given a helping hand, 
in the time of their adversity, the de- 
graded and the outcast to whom he had 
spoken kindly words of counsel and en- 
couragement, follow him all the days 
of his life, and, in eonjunction with the 
affection and esteem of the best men, 
furnish the natural food upon which 
his soul might feed with the most pure 
and unalloyed delight ? 
JAMES MCNEIL. 


THE HIGHEST LOVE. 


Love lays the foundation 
Of worlds, and her hand 

Forms the billows of ocea 
To cradle the land, 

And she buildeth the hills 
Out of atoms of sand. 





Love weaves the fair curtain 
Looped up by the stars ; 

She maketh the swift winds 
And lightnings her cars, 

And the “ blossoming clouds” 
Of the mornings are hers. 


Love nothing despiseth, 
Nor counteth as vain ; 
What is, she improves, 
In her hand loss is gain, 
And the smoke of a battle 
She turneth to rain. 


Love lives in all beings 
And animates all, 

And ’tis only when blinded 
To this that men fall— 
They re-enter Love’s Eden 
Who follow Love’s call. 


Her companion is Wisdom, 
And pure undefiled 

Are the pleasures she seeks, 
And yet gentle and mild 

Her heaven’s the heart 
Of an innocent child, 
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** Love thinketh no evil ; 
She seeks not her own ;” 
From the peasant who serves 
And the king on his throne 
She exacts not her tithe— 
Till the harvest is grown. 


Through ages unnumbered 
She plants and she sows, 

Then patiently waits 
Till the blossoming rose 
And the lilies of love 

All their beauties disclose. 


> @-~- 


SEX IN 


S there sexin virtue? Somethere are 
old-fashioned enough to say there 
is not, that virtueis virtue and immoral- 
ity immorality wherever found, but 
the verdict of the world seems to be 
different, or why is it that, when man 
and woman have joined in sin, he is 
still freely received in the ‘‘ best society,” 
while she is unrelentingly condemned ? 
The doors of hospitable homes open 
to him; for her, the pauper house 
and the house of shame. He may mate 
with purity, winning a wife from among 
the best ; she is shunned as if smitten 
with leprosy. Positions of honor, 
wealth and power, even the highest in 
the land, are open to him ; she may beg 
or starve, and what does the world 
care? He has only ‘‘sowed his wild 
oats,” as aman may ; she has committed 
the unpardonable sin in the eyes 
of the majority. To all intents and 
purposes, his misstep becomes in a day 
a thing of the past; the dark shadow 
over her pathway lessens not, but fol- 
lows her as a dread Nemesis wherever 
she may go. 

‘*A good fellow” he, but ‘‘ unclean, 
unclean!” rings ever in her ears. 
Ladies lay their dainty hands trustingly 
in his, and, with these same hands 
draw their skirts aside lest they touch 
the hem of her garment. He is met 
frankly and freely, she is ‘‘ passed by 
on the other side,” and hardly has the 
‘** good Samaritan” courage sufficient to 
bind up her wounds. 


The soil planted first 
In each bosom is self, 

And its flowers are man’s pleasures, 
Its fruits are his pelf ; 

While justice and truth 
Live in books on the shelf. 


But, ah! ’twill be shown 

In the growth of each soul 
That the highest self-love 

Seeks the good of the whole ; 
And this beautiful truth 

Every act will control. 


: pe —BELLE BUSH. 
Belvidere Seminary, N. J. 


VIRTUE. 


And yet, oh, ye men and women, 
what has she done more than he? How 
can her sin be so black, so unforgivable, 
while his is so easily forgotten? Why 
is repentance never asked of him, while 
no amount of it can give her absolution ? 

The baby boy and girl are alike inno- 
cent; the tender maiden and the fair 
youth alike virtuous ; at what point do 
their paths diverge, and virtue mean 
one thing for her and another for him ? 
Who maketh them to differ? Whosays 
to her ‘‘thou shalt not,” to him ‘‘thou 
shalt”? Was Christ thinking only of 
woman when he said, ‘‘ This is the 
way, walk ye in it;” only to woman 
that the exhortation came: ‘Be ye 
also perfect”? Only woman of whom 
‘* Blessed are the purein heart”? When 
the soul was made in the image of the 
Father, was there one image for woman 
and another one for man? one standard 
of morality for her and another for 
him? Not thus do we read the law of 
life, but, as it wasin the beginning, so 
shall it be to the end, and virtue know 
no sex. Nothing is pure but purity ; 
nothing is virtuous but virtue, be it 
shown in man or woman. 

Let us, at least, be consistent. If we 
still trust the man, let us also trust the 
woman. If we banish her, let him keep 
her company. Let us not push her down 
with one hand and lift him up with the 
other. Rather let us work with our 
might to win both back to ways of 
righteousness ; and remember, my sister 
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women, that, however low one may 
fall, she is still our sister, child of the 
same Father with us, belonging to the 
same household, born tothe same high 
vbirthright. As the ‘“‘strength of the 
chain is in its weakest link,” so is the 
honor of womanhood in these weakest 
ones. Let us, if need be, go into the 
** hedges and by-ways” toseek and save 
her. 


“ Owning her weakness 
Her evil behavior ; 
But leaving with meekness 
Her sin” 


to Him who alone has the right to 


judge her—to Him who alone knows 
with what resistless force, with what 
gracious promise, the temptation came 
to her, and how deep and bitter the 
struggle may have been ere she yielded. 

It is said--and how truthfully each 
one must decide for herself--woman’s 
most uncharitable judge is woman. Is 
it not time we freed ourselves from this 
grave charge? Surely we will do so 
when we feel as we ought the bond 
which binds one to all and all to one, 
alike in good or in evil. 

EARNEST. 





PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


eS 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


diSoNaEs 


A MATRIMONIAL VENTURE. 


7 A LECTURE on matrimony from a 
phrenological standpoint,” read 
pretty Jessie Bell from a hand-bill just 
¢hrust into her hand by a small boy who 
was distributing them. 
‘I think I will attend the discourse and 
dearn whom I ought to marry,” she de- 
<lared laughingly as she glanced at her 


companion, Arthur Stratton, who was lean 
ing over the gate beside her. 

The look of admiration in his eyes 
changed quickly to a frown at her words, 
and he observed sneeringly : 

‘**T do not take any stock in such ridicu- 
lous theories ; and besides, Jessie, there is 
no need for you to go to thatlecture to find 
a husband when there is one waiting your 
decision right at home.” 

Arthur Stratton had proposed to Jessie 
only the evening before, and she had asked 
two weeks in which to decide for life; but 
she did not want to be reminded of that 
just now, and responded : “I am not going 
to find a husband, but only for fun.” , 

He saw she intended going, and, al- 
though he was not pleased with her for 
thus ignoring his ideas on the subject, yet 
he did not wish to offend her, and so re- 
marked : 

“** A wilful woman will have her way,’ 
and so I will go along with her to see that 
some other man does not capture my prize.” 

Jessie laughed at this reasoning. Ac- 
cordingly the evening of the lecture found 
them among the large audience which 
assembled to hear the discourse, many of 
whom, like Jessie, went chiefly ‘‘ for fun,” 
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though to some of them it proved an im- 
portant event in their lives. Toward the 
close of the lecture Professor Symonds pro- 
posed making an application of his re- 
marks by selecting couples who were suited 
to each other, and taking them on the 
stage as examples of well-matched couples. 
Some of them volunteered when asked in a 
general way, while he selected others from 
the audience. 

Jessie had no intention of going, but 
when Professor Symonds paused beside her 
and asked her to go she complied, although 
she knew Arthur was averse to her doing 
so; he thought when she married him she 
would pay more heed to his wishes and 
Opinions, and he viewed the proceedings 
with a sneering disdain for a short time, 
and then with inward rage and jealousy, 
for the lecturer soon placed Jessie Bell and 
a former lover—Jack Raymond—together, 
much to the latter’s joy and Jessie’s dis- 
comfiture. Jack made no effort to conceal 
his satisfaction, but she was confused and 
annoyed, for she saw Arthur’s scowling 
looks, and half-regretted coming. 

A lover’s quarrel had separated Jessie 
and Jack about a year ago, the chief cause 
of their trouble being Arthur Stratton's at- 
tentions to Jessie. Jack reproached her, and 
she retorted with spirit,and so they ceased to 
speak. Of course Arthur seized the oppor- 
tunity to devote himself to Jessie, and 
finally asked her to marry him. Thus 
matters were when the lecture begun. Pro- 
fessor Symonds passed by several couples 
with a few remarks, and centered his com- 
ments upon Jessie and Jack, much to her 
dismay. They were, indeed a fine-looking 
couple—she with velvety brown eyes, 
auburn hair, medium height and slender ; 
while he had blue eyes, light brown hair 
and a form like an Apollo. 

‘This couple,” Professor Symonds ob- 
served complacently, ‘‘is the best matched 
couple on the platform ; theglady has a 
finely balanced head, an unusual amount 
of common sense, lots of spirit, which is, 
however, held in check from developing 
into temper by an affectionate disposition— 
in fact she will make an excellent little 
wife for any man fortunate enough to win 
her, and the ‘coming man’ is to be con- 
gratulated.”’ 


‘* As for this young man,” he continued, 
turning to Jack, ‘the good qualities pre- 
dominate in his composition: firmness 
without obstinacy; self-control and self- 
reliance without egotism ; he will make a 
model husband for the right woman, and it 
is to be hoped he will find her.” 

With a few more general remarks Pro- 
fessor Symonds dismissed the audience, 
which dispersed with many comments on 
the entertainment, and especially about 
Jack and Jessie. 

Arthur Stratton was in a bad humor 
about the whole affair, but he did not dare 
to give vent to his real feelings beyond ob- 
serving, *‘Such a lecture borders on vul- 
garity. Iwas surprised at your taking part 
in such a coarse proceeding.” 

This rather aroused Jessie, and she re- 
torted, “There was nothing shocking to 
me about it, and I am about as refined and 
fastidious as there is any need of being— 
‘ Evil to him that evil thinks.’ ”’ 

‘*T was not finding fault with you, Jessie; 
it was the general lecture,’’ he replied 
suavely, for he saw he had offended her 
somewhat, but in spite of his efforts they 
parted coolly, Stratton vowing in his heart 
that he would tame her spirit when he mar- 
ried her, as he felt sure of doing, although a 
lurking fear of Jack ‘Raymond loomed up 
in his mind on this especial night, and 
annoyed him. Jessie was also in a dis- 
turbed state of mind, while Jack Raymond 
went home with tbe determination to seek 
Jessie and make up their quarrel if it was. 
in his power to do so; he would lay aside 
all pride, and attempt a reconciliation with 
her. 

Before Jessie went to sleep that night 
she decided to go and see the lecturer the 
next morning, and ask his advice con- 
cerning Arthur Stratton, whom she was 
beginning to distrust, partly from instinct 
and partly because of his conduct that 
evening. 

So the next morning she went to the hall, 
where Professor Symonds had extended an 
invitation for any one to meet him and 
have a chart made out and counsel given. 

He recognized Jessie, and after he ex- 
amined her head and filled out a chart in 
accordance, she handed him Arthur Strat- 
ton’s photograph, and asked his opinion 
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concerning him, and especially if they 
would be well suited to marry. 

*: This is the gentleman who escorted you 
to the lecture last night,” the Professor 
said instantly when he glanced at the pic- 
ture.” 

‘* How did you remember?” she asked in 
some surprise. 

‘* Easily enough,” he responded. ‘I am 
used to remembering faces, and can analyze 
the head without close inspection, espe- 
cially when the hair is so closely cut, as is 
the fashion now.” After looking at the 
photo—a profile—for a few moments he 
continued decidedly : 

“The original of this photograph is 
egotistical, domineering, close and calcu- 
lating, and selfish beyond the average 
man; he is also avaricious and grasping. 

Jessie was startled and amazed at such a 
description of the man who had asked her 
to marry him, and she asked incredulously, 
‘* How do you know allthis? There is no 
man in town better respected.” 

‘‘That may all be—and doubtless is—but 
as the years pass by, these traits will de- 
velop more plainly, till the general public 
can see them ; it will be ‘he who runs may 
read.’ Nevertheless, the above is a toler- 
ably correct summary of the man’s charac- 
ter at the present time. You know Goethe 
says: ‘Life isa quarry, out of which we 
are to mold and chisel and complete a 
character.’” 

And by the aid of a chart, which he com- 
pared with the photograph, he pointed out 
plainly to her these general characteristics : 

‘*That narrow-pointed chin indicates 
scheming and deceitfulness, as well as 
narrow-minded bigotry; he will take no 
one’s opinion but his own. Acquisitiveness 
is developed into greed and stinginess—he 
would be very stingy witha wife if he had 
one, and also very tyrannical and arbitrary. 

‘* Quite a contrast to that young man with 
whom I placed you last night, and whose 
chart I filled out this morning just before 
you came; he has enough determination 
and strong wil] power to succeed in life 
without defrauding other people. If he 
marries the woman he wants he would be 
generous to a fault,and not at all tyrannical; 
in fact the right wife for him will have 
pretty much her own way about everything, 


provided she does not carry matters to an 
extreme, for he is very kind-hearted and 
true as steel. 

“*To look at these two men carelessly 
one would say there was little odds in their 
general appearance, except that the origina} 
of this picture is spare of flesh compared 
with the other one, but on careful analysis 
there is a wide contrast indeed, although 
they both have blue eyes, light hair and 
Roman noses, and fair complexions. For 
instance, the original of this picture has 
cold steel-blue eyes (I noticed them last 
evening) and a crafty look ; while the other 
has bright blue eyes, and an open-hearted, 
frank expression of countenance; the first 
has flaxen bair; the other light-brown; one 
has a drooping Roman nose, and the other 
a clear-cut Roman. So you observe there 
is ‘a distinction with a difference’ upon 
analysis.”’ 

Jessie listened to this rendition of hertwo 
lovers’ characters, and realized that it was 
no small affair to decide this matter for 
‘** weal or woe ;”’ it would prove an epoch in 
her life. Somehow the “ fun” was all gone 
from her mind on the phrenological ques- 
tion, as far as matrimony was concerned. 
It was a serious subject with her now—the 
jest had changed to earnest. She thanked 
Professor Symonds for his candor, and re- 
solved that she would make her decision on 
the basis of his rendition of character, at 
least so far as refusing Arthur Stratton was 
concerned. She could not marry him in 
view of these revelations of his nature. Al} 
day she studied this problem of so much 
importance. 

Jack had evidently been studying the 
same subject to some purpose, for that 
evening, upon answering a knock at her 
door, she was agreeably surprised to see 
him there. She invited him in, and he 
promptly accepted the invitation, but gave 
her no time to wonder about his business, 
for he said directly : 

‘* Jessie, I came to see if we can not 
ignore the past, and not let our lives be 
ruined perhaps by our pride, for I acknowl- 
edgemine would be, unless you and I can 
make up our foolish quarrel. What do you 
say ?” 

“I am willing to let ‘bygones be by- 
gones,’” she, responded as she placed her 
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hand in his, which he had extended as he 
spoke, and both were happy once more. 

It is needless to dwell on Arthur Strat- 
ton’s wrath and discomfiture when he re- 
ceived his final answer. But in order to 
show how little he cared he soon married 
another woman—‘‘ just for spite,” as is too 
often the case ; and as the years passed by 
people said they were a very unhappy 
couple, that he was stingy and cranky 
beyond language, and made his wife's life 
miserable. How he would have done if he 
had married Jessie can not be accurately 
told, but it would have been a doubtful ex- 
periment, to say the least,in the face of 
such a character. ss indicated by Pbrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, and the force of Hered- 
ity and Habit. 


The best woman in the world could not 
make any radical change in such a man’s 
nature, and she would be rash who would 
undertake such a task knowingly. 

As for Jessie and Jack, they did not, as 
fairy tales say, ‘‘live happily ever after- 
ward,” for no such Utopian existence is 
ever granted to mortals in tkis world 
of trials and troubles—this “vale of 
tears,” according toa pessimistic view of 
life; but they were prosperous and well 
content with each other, and never re- 
gretted that they attended ‘a phrenologi- 
cal lecture on matrimony,” but quite the 
contrary. They considered it a most event- 
ful one, and a very fortunate epoch in their 
matrimonial career. 

NELLIE M. JAOKSON. 


———-“- 90 --— _ 
UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 
A DREAM OF FIFTY YEARS FORWARD. 


Office of the International Phrenologi- 
cal Association. 
New York, Sept. 1, 1941. 
Rev. John R. Trueman, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the National University of 
the M. E. Church in the U. S. A. 

Dear Sir and Brother:—I have the 
honor to announce that our General 
Superintendent, Prof. Nelson S. Broad- 
man, is timed to visit your University 
during the first days of next month to 
look after the interests of the work of 
our Association. 

I hope that his visit may prove to be 
of great benefit to you all, and that the 
records of our Association may be en- 
riched by a full and favorable report of 
the condition and workings of the de- 
partment of Phrenology in your great 
University. With fraternal regard, I 
am, sir, very truly yours, 

O. S. F. Dayton, Cor. Sec. 

Dr. Trueman smiled as he carefully 
refolded the letter, and, swinging his 
arm-chair around facing me, he said : 
“This letter brings glad tidings, for 
these visits of Professor Broadman are 
of the greatest value to us. 

‘**But, as I was reading the letter the 
thought came to me how wonderfully 


things have changed since I was a boy. 
Then, you know, it was considered no 
disgrace to confess ignorance of the 
science of Phrenology, and the majority 
took pride in ridiculing and opposing 
it; among these the learned were often 
the most unreasonable and stubborn. 

‘** Who would have thought of such a 
thing as a Chair of Phrenology in any 
religious educational institution fifty 
years ago. Now all the leading insti- 
tutions of the land—yes, of the world— 
have them, and could not be induced to 
dispense with them. 

‘I presume you are hardly aware how 
high in the estimation of the students 
and friends of the University this 
science stands. The fact is, there is not 
an ordinary class lecture room in the 
buildings large enough for the phreno- 
logical class. We are obliged to use the 
large audience room in the chapel build- 
ing for the purpose.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘in what special direc- 
tion does the utility of Phrenology mani- 
fest itself?” 

‘***In what special direction ?? Why, 
my dear sir! in every conceivable di- 
rection. Let me give you some prac- 
tical illustrations. You are probably 
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aware that no one can enter this insti- 
tution as a student without first having 
passed a phrenological examination and 
received a chart. This chart must in all 
cases be presented before the person can 
be enrolled or assigned to a class. 

‘*The Phrenological Department of the 
University is responsible, so far as adap- 
tability or capability is concerned, for 
the success or failure of every student. 
Now permit me to show how it works. 
Only a short time since a young man 
came into my office and, introducing 
himself as E. S. Slyman, from Kansas, 
said that he was a school teacher, and 
that his educational qualifications were 
such that he thought he could enter the 
Junior or Senior class at once, and thus 
pass on to the Seminary in a year or 
two. At any rate, he thought he ought 
to shorten his course so as to get to 
work as soon as possible. 

‘**T asked him what work he had in 
view. ‘The holy ministry,’ he replied. 

‘** Well, I saw plainly what kind of a 
case I had before me, so I informed him 
that the only way to get into the Uni- 
versity as a student was to get a phreno- 
logical chart of Professor Stowell ; that 
the chart would cost him nothing, but 
that he could not be enrolled and as. 
signed to classes without one. 

‘** You should have seen and heard him 
when this information reached him! 
His conceit assumed as much of the air of 
true dignity as was possible in a person 
of his mental combinations, and he took 
a stride or two backward toward the 
door before he said inalofty tone: ‘I 
submit to a phrenological examination ? 
No, sir! Never! I do not believe in 
Phrenology, and if I did I would not 
submit to such anindignity. I have al- 
ready passed an examination higher and 
grander than any which you may pro- 
pose, and I passed with a clean record. 
The Lord Jesus himself was my ex- 
aminer. I wasconverted about ayear ago 
at one of the great evangelistic meetings, 
and I, like Paul, communed not with 
flesh and blood, but at once arose and 


began preaching the gospel. The Lord 
accepted me and blessed my efforts from 
the first. I should have continued in 
my course, but I found that I could not 
stand on an equality with other minis- 
ters of the M. E. Church unless I was 
regularly ordained ; and I was told that 
I could not be ordained without show- 
ing a diploma from some educational 
institution and theological seminary. 
So I have come here to see about it. But 
this thing of a phrenological examina- 
tion I can not submit to! My conscience 
protests against such ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny.’ 

‘* With that parting shot he went out, 
and I have not seen him since; but I 
have incidentally learned that he soon 
showed himself to be what his phrenol- 
ogy indicated at the time of the inter- 
view—a fraud and a failure, morally, 
mentally and socially. 

‘Well, you see, the point is this: 
Forty years ago he would have been ad- 
mitted without question to the best insti- 
tution within the M. E. Church, and 
would have been allowed to ‘ cut across 
lots’ to the ministry, as so many used to 
do then. This incident shows that ‘the 
fools are not all dead yet,’ even in this 
enlightened and progressive age of the 
20th century. But there is another side 
to the story which I wish you to hear, 
and which furnishes another illustra- 
tion. 

‘*Many young men come here to seek 
an education who have no more thought 
of becoming preachers or missionaries 
than had Paul when he was on the way 
to Damascus. They pass the usual 
phrenological examination, and are told, 
among other things, before hidden from 
them, that they have good moral de- 
velopments. Sometimes one of these 
will look up at the examiner and say: 
‘How do you make that out? I am 
not a believer in your Bible religion, 
and I always laughed at mother when 
she talked to me about the duty and 
beauty of joining the church, as she 
called it.’ 
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‘“*The Professor explains the appar- 
ent inconsistency, and the young man 
takes his chart and enters upon his stud- 
ies, his identity soon lost amid the great 
throng of students. He attends the re- 
ligious exercises and the phrenological 
lectures with others. He begins to see 
light and harmony where a short time 
ago all was darkness and chaos. Phren- 
ology has taught him (what his own 
mother with her loved Bible could not 
teach him) that we are all religious by 
nature and by mental constitution, 
more or less; and that this very fact 
proves the existence of a God who is 
our Creator and, hence, our Father. 

‘“‘Thus, step by step he growsaway from 
his boasted unbelief. His really grand 
intellect comes gradually under the in- 
fluence of the moral sentiments, which 
are large, aud he finds himself wonder- 
ing how he could ever have doubted 
what is now so easy and so delightful 
to believe. Before the conclusion of his 
University course he has decided to 
enter the seminary and prepare for his 
chosen work, as a foreign missionary. 

** And, let me say in conclusion, this 
young man is only a specimen of a 
large class of men and women who tell 
the same experience; and most of them 
are eminently successful and honored 
in their chosen life work. 

‘* But, sir, this isonly one small thread 
of the golden strand which so beautifully 
binds and strengthens our educational 
work. Since the science of Phrenology 
has been made an honored branch of 
education by our University others have 
followed our example, and all .who 
see and know the results are astonished 
and delighted. Why, as you know, the 
National Government itself has ac- 
knowledged the indispensable benefits of 
Phrenology by asking the Legislatures 
of the several States to look after the 
interests of Phrenology as a science 
proper, to be introduced as a branch of 
study in our public schools. Insurance 
companies, too, have taken] advance 
ground, and now support in every large 


city a phrenological examiner to test 
their risks before accepting them. 

‘*Then there is the work of the courts. 
What abominable work they used to 
make of criminal trials! A mere farce, 
often. But how is it now? Police 
judges are selected and elected because 
they are supposed to be competent 
phrenologists. Jurors are sworn in when 
they have correctly answered certain 
phrenological questions. 

An experienced and reliable phreno- 
logical examiner is always called in to 
examine the accused and the witnesses 
phrenologically, telling the court what 
mental conditions he finds and how the 
jury should receive the testimony of 
each and all. 

‘*You know what frequent and fatal 
railroad accidents they used to have 
during the 19th century? Well, they 
have now become a thing of the past, 
almost, for we now seldom hear of one. 
This, too, Phrenology has brought about. 
One of our graduates, Mr. Charles W. 
Alexander, became the President of the 
Midland National Railroad about four- 
teen years ago. He was always one of 
our brightest phrenological students, and 
became quite a noted examiner before 
he graduated. Well, he was no sooner 
elected to the presidency of the Midland 
than he made it arule of the company 
that no one should be employed in any 
department of the road without having 
been phrenologically examined. By 
this method the men wanted are found, 
and every man isin his proper place ; and 
if a candidate is pronounced an improper 
man for any place in the service by the 
examiner, he is rejected—with a chart 
and good advice, however. 

‘““One of the great and vexatious 
problems of the 19th century was the 
labor question, or the relation between 
capital and labor. Even the female ser- 
vant question received no little atten- 
tion. It was next to impossible for a 
family to procure a good reliable ser- 
vant. Now all this is changed and 
works like automatic machinery. For 
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instance, a girl wants a place as a house 
servant in a certain kind of a family. 
She goes to the office of the phrenolog- 
ical examiner who is employed and paid 
by the community at large, and who 
keeps a record of all applications for 
such servants, and tells him what she 
wants. He then examines her head and 
makes out achart of her character and 
sends her to the place he selects for her, 
if he finds her at all suitable for her call- 
ing. In this way the mistress gets a 
servant suited to her and to her house, 
and the girl finds the right kind of a 
woman to serve; and they seldom have 
trouble now. 

‘*The same system, substantially, has 
been adopted in nearly all other depart- 
ments of active life, especially, with grand 
results, in the commercial world. Now, if 
a bank cashier absconds, or a business 
partner plays the sharper, it is, almost 
without an exception, found to be a case 
where the parties concerned failed to 
consult the modern fortune teller, the 
phrenologist. 

‘“*T don’t see how they used tolive! But 
there is a great deal to learn yet. Too 
many are asleep and will not learn wis- 
dom. This institution stands a beacon 
light to Phrenology. We shall do all 
we can to cry aloud and spare not: 
Awake! awake! thou that sleepest!” 

The doctor ceased speaking and I 
awoke, hearing, as it were, the echo of 
his last words, and behold! it was a 
dream. DR. J. D. GEHRING, 

Topeka, Kansas. 


-e- 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH, 


The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
East Twenty-first street, New York. 


HIT NO. 79 —In November, 1889, I took 
my twelve-year-old boy to Prof. Sizer, at 
the office of Fowler & Wells Co. The Pro- 
fessor said: ‘‘ This boy’s head measures 22 
inches, and is much too large for his 70-lb. 
body and his age. He is very warmly 
dressed as low as the knee, below which he 
wears no drawers and a fine, thin merino 
stocking and laced boots. The legs are cold 
to the grasp; the blood cannot, in this cold 
November weather, get through the bony 
ankle to the feet and back again; hence it 
rushes to the brain, congests the liver, kid- 
neys and stomach, and throws his entire 
system into disorder. I advise that you get 
for him thick cloth leggings, with enough 
embroidery and butions to satisfy the silly 
goddess of fashion, and then sew the leg- 
gings upon the pants, and thus make of 
them one garment; then lengthen his 
drawers, put on warm stockings, and old- 
fashioned boots under the leggings to come 
two thirds up to the knee. This will make 
a section of warm air half an inch thick 
around the ankle bone, and thus invite the 
blood freely to the feet.” 

These directions were adopted, and before 
April 1, 1890—in lessthan five months—-the 
boy had gained seven pounds--in weight 
equal to one-tenth—and the boy could go 
steadily to school, and eat, drink, sleep, 
play and study as he had never done before. 
In fact, he is no longer an invalid, but bids 
fair to become robust and healthy. His two 
brothers faded and died just as this one 
seemed to be doing. Now I am heartily 
grateful for the savingof this boy. M. B. 

HIT NO. 80.— 

coceee ssseeey Ne Dak., Mar. 29, 1892. 
Pror. Ngrson Sizer: 

Dear Sir anp Kinp Frigenp--For while 
you may not be able to recall me, still I 
bave always looked upon you as a friend, 
and I have known you for years through 
your writings. 

I write you now to pay you a deserved 
compliment for a prophecy you made me 
three years ago. 

Jan. 21, 1889, I went to your office, a 
stranger in a strange city. I stopped and 
looked around. For years I had wanted to 
take up the study of medicine, but circum- 
stances have forced me in other directions; 
I also hesitated, hardly having confidence in 
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my abilities. Ithen and there decided to 
goin and get your advice. I did so, and 
your first words were that I was capable of 
taking an education; that I should go ahead, 
and not hesitate amoment. You asked my 
age: I was 32 years old. You endedupmy 
chart with these words: 

* Your language qualifies you to express 
yourself pertinently; you are capable of 
scholarship, and if you had a chance to 
study law or medicine, or natural science, 
you would make good progress. There are 
few young men ten years your junior who 
would do better than you would, because 
your mind is sharp, and your memory be- 
ing good and your perception sharp, and 
your power of analysis keen, you would see 
what was coming, and remember the re- 
sults, and that is education.” 

I have just graduated, and I will say there 
were three young men who stood even at 
the head of the class (eighty-five in num- 
ber), and your humble servant was one of 
those three. 

I now thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for the good advice you gave me, 
which induced me to take the course I did. 
Phrenology and you both bavea true friend 
in Yours very truly, Vv. 8. W. 


HIT NO. 81.—On a trip from the East I 
met a middle-aged gentleman, who opened 
a kindly conversation with me. I broached 
the subject of Phrenology ; he confessed 
his disbelief in it, but finally asked my 
opinion of his leading characteristics. 
Noticing a predominance of the Motive 
temperament and large Constructiveness, I 
told him he was a great worker, was cap- 
able of being a good inventor and ought to 
be a foreman in a large establishment. He 
replied that he was a great worker, was en- 
gaged in car building and several of his in- 
ventions were patented, and thathe was for 
years foreman where two hundred men 
worked. He promised to read up the sub- 
ject. F. B. H. 


HIT NO. 82.—The closing lecture of the 
course at Forest, Ohio, I was requested to 
devote the time in studying persons as to 
their adaptation to each other in marriage. 
About fifteen couples came to the platform 
in a crescent—ladies one side, gentlemen 
the other, two chairs in the centre served a 
lady and gentleman, called for by the audi- 
ence. Atthe close of what was to mea unique 
entertainment, a lady and gentleman were 
invited to the chairs. As the lady took her 
seat, she said, ‘‘ Are you going to marry 
me to this man?” The reply, after ex- 
amination. was: ‘‘ No; nature has so di- 
vorced you that human power could not 
marry you. If married, you quarrel three 
times a week, and most likely between 
times.” The general uproar that followed 
told itsown story. A real case of husband 


and wife-in-iaw ; their brawls were noto- 
rious for noise and frequency. Unlike the 
most of this unhappy class, their relations 
and means were such as to secure their 
comfort and happiness, but for organic and 
constitutional want of adaptution to each 
other as husband and wife. In justice to 
the parties, let me say each was competent 
under proper adaptation, and would have 
eujoyed and promoted happiness in married 
life. J. K. M. LOOKER. 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER. 


San Franotsco, Car., Feb. 19, 1892. 
“ Pror, N. Sizer. 

Dear Sir :—Your description of my char- 
acter from photograph is received with 
thanks. It is remarkably correct; you have 
given a true mental picture I think, even to 
the finest shadings, and that is the opinion 
of my friends also. I tell you it is remark- 
able how a phrenologist can ‘‘hit on.” 
Phrenology is the true Science of the Mind ; 
none other can so unravel] a man’s nature. 
I was always anxious to get from you a 
reading. I shall copy it in the March num- 
ber of my paper, ‘‘ Human Nature.” Many 
thanks. Yours most truly, 

ALLEN HADDOOK. 

Our earnest and zealous friend, Prof. 
Haddock, is doing good work in San Fran- 
cisco as a Phrenologist, and as the publisher 
of a spirited paper, ‘‘ Human Nature.” 





THE GREEK NOSE. 
These lines are written to oppose 
Your champion of the Roman nose ; 
The man who lauds the warrior bold, 
Aggressive, fierce and heartless, cold, 
Should couch his lines in rugged prose, 
And not with ruthless hand abuse 
‘y'he gentle, sweet, poetic muse. 
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The nose that speaks of culture fine, 
The poet's muse, that art divine ; 
The nose that tells of depth of heart, 
The nose of science and of art, 

The nose that doth of progress speak, 
That nose is eminently Greek. 


No artist ever dare conceive, 

No Christian ever could believe 

The ‘‘ Perfect Man” with Roman noge. 
Alas! how was it with his foes ? 

The angel host, the heavenly band, 

In every age, in every land, 

Portrayed by mean or master hand, 
Doth always prove what I bespeak— 
The heavenly nose is always Greek. 


How is it in the place below, 
Whose denizens ne’er shovel snow ? 


The Roman nose does very well 

For him who rules and reigns in—hades. 
(Pardon, here, this rhythmic strain, 
That ‘‘ revised version” gives me pain.) 
With hoof and horns forever goes 

A most decided Roman nose ; 

That this is true how can I doubt-- 
The art of ages bears me out. 


The Indian of our Western plains, 

Bedouin, where Bedouin reigns, 

And many other savage races 

Have Roman noses on their faces ; 

But where’s the savage, high or low, 

That can a Grecian *‘ smeller” show 

To Pluto’s nose I bid “‘ Good day,” 

Hoping he’sfnothing more to say. 
FRANK MANNION. 





PHRENOLOGICAL', BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCHES OF 


D&VID P. 


AVID P. BUTLER was boru at 
Tisbury, Massachusetts, July 15, 

1824. In his early years he was a stu- 
dent andaclerk. During Mr. Fowler’s 
Phrenological lectures at Martha’s 


Vineyard in 1846, many converts were 


made ; among whom, as the most bold, 
enthusiastic and capable, was David P. 
Butler, then aged 22, who became a 
successful teacher and delineator of 
character, and rose to distinction in 
phrenological influence. We give the 
following extract from a_ private 
letter written to a friend by Mr. Butler 
in Novembér, 1848. ‘‘I have just re- 
turned from a lecturing tour, and suc- 
cess has attended my efforts. I have 
been the means of advancing the 
science, and consequently of doing good. 
I find that the people love Phrenology 
when properly presented, and also that 
my interest and confidence in its reno- 
vating and purifying influence increase 
in the exact ratio of the effort put forth 
and the knowledge acquired. I am 
‘pressing forward,’ relying upon the 
certainty that I shall attain if I ‘faint 
not.’” 

In 1850 he came to New York and 
was examiner in the New York office of 
Fowler & Wells, where he remained 
until 1852, when the branch Phreno- 


BUTLER. 


logical office was_opened in Boston and 
Mr. Butler was appointed examiner 
therein. 

The International Journal, of Boston, 
dated November, ‘1885, said of this 
appointment: ‘Mr. D.'P. Butler, the 
partner of the firm, who has the manage- 
ment of the’ Boston branch office, was 
selected by the Fowlers as having the 
organization for the Phrenological 
enterprise, and his remarkable success 
as a phrenologist is certainly something 
in favor of their claims in reading char- 
acter and adaptation to business. Mr. 
Butler has had every advantage possi- 
ble to prepare him for his responsible 
duties, and he seems to have improved 
them.” 

So great was the confidence Mr. 
Butler inspired in others that several 
firms in Boston did not employ a new 
clerk unless he could show a certificate 
of. fitness and faithfulness from Mr. 
Butler. 

During -his labors in Phrenology in 
Boston, he was the recipient of many 
flattering encomiums from the press,one 
of which we quote to show the high es- 
timation in which Mr. Butler was held 
in that city, and indeed in New England. 

The Boston Morning Journal says: 
**At the "end of the closing lecture 
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at 142 Washington street, the members 
of the Phrenological class unanimous- 
ly passed the following resolution: 
‘That we tender to Mr. D. P. Butler our 
most grateful acknowledgments for his 
eminently sound, clear and practical 
instructions during the course just now 
closed ; that we recognize in him those 
qualities which render him one of the 
ablest and most efficient teachers and 
expounders of Phrenology, in its prin- 
ciples and practical application to the 
wants of the individual, and of society ; 
and we feel the greatest confidence that 
we do but express the opinion of all who 
have become acquainted with the 
professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we aanounce our earnest conviction 
that no phrenologist in the country is 
better qualified than he to make correct 
and reliable examinations.” 

He was assisted in his professional 
work in Boston by Mr. Chalkley M. 
Hambleton. These gentlemen did so 


well that at the end of the first year 
they proposed to buy the establishment 


from Fowler & Wells, and did so. 
Some time after, Mr. Butler's health not 
being good, he was induced to try the 
exercise of lifting, following Dr. Win- 
ship’s example, who, though small in 
stature, gained strength and reputation 
by being able to lift so many pounds. 

This remedy benefited Mr. Butler so 
much that he finally originated what is 
now called the ‘‘ Butler LiftCure.” He 
became so much interested in this, and 
so well convinced of its great benefit in 
removing disease and substituting health 
for unhealth, that he concluded to give 
his entire time tothe subject. He en- 
deavored to find some one to fill his 
place in the Phrenological office, but did 
not succeed, and being unwilling to ap- 
point any person in whom he bad not 
confidence, he at length gave up the 
office and devoted himself entirely to 
the Health Lift. 

At the age of 67 he now appears to be 
in perfect health, and is actively en- 
gaged in his ‘‘ Lifting” work, which he 


considers is the ‘‘ perfection of exercise 
scientifically applied.” Dr. Butler has 
been an occasional writer for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and his arti- 
cles are all of a practical, direct and in- 
structive nature. We close the sketch 
by giving one extract from an article 
by himon ‘‘Self-knowledge:” ‘‘ Young 
men, if you would be happy, useful, and 
successful, study yourselves first, and 
thoroughly ; have a definite object in 
view, and never lose sight of it; let 
your school education be such as shall 
best qualify you to discharge the duties 
of your intelligently chosen sphere; 
and never suffer yourselves to be de- 
luded with the notion that a knowledge 
of Greek can be a substitute for Self- 
knowledge. 

‘‘This choosing one’s pursuit or 
sphere in harmony with nature’s 
demands is but choosing intelligently 
and knowingly, and this gives intellect 
the helm; and if intellect guides in 
this matter, it will be likely to in a 
general sense. 

‘*There is a moral bearing in this 
matter. Success is favorable to education, 
religion and good morals. Dissipation, 
immorality, irreligion and crime are 
most likely to be associated with a want 
of success and prosperity. In fact, crime 
in general is mostly the result of a want 
of prosperity in business and disappoint- 
edambition. Let every man, woman 
and child understand themselves 
thoroughly and choose their sphere in 
accordance. 

‘**Phrenology may be true, but it is 
of no use.’ The man or woman who 
says that, is blind in more senses than 
one.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


—_«)>o———— 


‘* Fling wide the portals of your heart! 
Make it a temple set apart 

From earthly use, for Heaven’s employ— 
Adorned with prayer; and love and joy; 
So shall your Sovereign enter in 

And new and noble life begin.” 
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GOVERNING 


5. THE PERIOD 


‘** Don't aim at controlling every detail of 
achild’s life; leave him liberty in small 
things.""—Spencer. 

ROM the day the child steps from 

his cradle to the floor and begins to 
totter about the room he becomes the 
object of uneasy surveillance. This is 
partly dictated by a regard for his safety, 
but more by the desire to protect our 
possessions. The swaddling clothes of 
infancy were fetters of gauze compared 
to the restrictions now imposed on the 
eager little creature who stretches out 
his hands to touch, and sogain the only 
knowledge open to him, all the strange 
and beautiful things in his new world. 

And at this instant we ought to stop 
and ask ourselves the scope and purpose 
of the certain warfare now to be waged 
between the little one, moved solely by 
natural instincts, and other people, con- 
trolled by all the complex and contra- 
dictory motives of civilized life. Is there 
sufficient reason in our preference for 
bewildering this new-born intelligence 
by numerous frail and costly surround- 
ings, and thwarting its laudable curi- 
osity by constant protest and restraint 
when it toddles forth to investigate ? 

I have seen a mother, who made essay 
toward culture, and whose taste ran 
riot upon the subject of bric-a brac, pur- 
suing her two-year-old around the par- 
lor with a perpetual ‘‘No, no; naughty 
to touch that!” with no other object in 
view than to teach the child obedience, 
and ‘‘to let things alone.” 

If we could oncesee into the workings 
of the little mind, we would know that 
such trials are too hard, and they are 
premature. We do not subject our 
sons to the temptation of vice set forth 
in its most attractive forms, even when 


CHILD CULTURE. 





CHILDREN, 
OF COERCION. 


some degree of judgment and self con- 
trol have been attained. And yet, while 
arbitrarily establishing the code that it 
is wicked to destroy, evenin the pursuit 
of knowledge, we place a baby in the 
midst of wonders and expect it to exer- 
cise the amazing fortitude of preferring 
to be ‘‘ good” to following the strong in- 
stinct of nature, which is to touch, taste 
and handle all unknown objects. A 
certain amount of breaking is necessary 
for him to obtain a notion of solidity. 
He should no more be chided for it than 
for eating when hungry. Destructive- 
nesc in young children only means great 
mental activity. The most careless per- 
sons are usually those who have been 
continually repressed by over-careful 
parents. Dr. Edward Seguin gives it as 
his opinion that suffering develops con- 
tradiction. In his own words : 

‘* Average men who oppose everything 
were compressed from birth in some 
kind of swaddling-bands; those who ab- 
hor study were forced to it as a punish- 
ment; those who gourmandize were 
starved; those who lie were brought to 
it by fear; those who hate labor were 
reduced to work for others; those who 
covet were deprived; everywhere op- 
pression creates antagonism.” 

The simplest law of equity demands 
that we make virtue possibleto our chil- 
dren. Place no overwhelming tempta- 
tions in their way, and tenderly educate 
them into the faculty of self-denial before 
we make our mere command the impass- 
able barrier to their chosen enjoyment. 
From the beginning we must address 
their intelligence. Present things to 
them in contrast. By the time he can 
walk a child should know the difference 
between soft and hard, elastic and brittle. 
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Is,it not possible for a parent, instead of 
merely amusing himself by an hour's 
play with his child, to give him an oc- 
ceasional object lesson? He could be 
taught that china and glass will break 
by the sacrifice of a few old pieces, and 
from the sorrow of the parent he will 
comprehend that breaking is to be 
avoided, and such things handled care- 
fully. It is not fair togive a child, dur- 
ing the first year of his life, a rubber 
doll that can be tossed about every- 
where, and then expect him to hold a 
china cup or glass. Yet such absurd 
transitions are common in the thought- 
less treatment children too often receive. 
A careful mother naturally follows the 
kindergarten system of training, whether 
she has ever heard of Froebel or not. 
And this method is to satisfy the inno- 
cent curiosity of children ard make use 
of it for their welfare. 

A contented child isan obedient child 
If he has been treated with systematic 
consideration, and the natural wants of 
his mind as well as those of his body 
attended to, he has no feeling of antag- 
onism to his guardians. He does not, 
as it has been said most children do, re- 
gard his parents as ‘‘friend enemies.” 
The ordinary custom is to offset the at- 
tractions of self-will by making disobe- 
dience painful. And in cases where 
there is no equitable impediment to his 
taking his own way, he is prevented 
merely to educate him in submission— 
that is to gratify the self love, of parents. 
How much more just and kind it would 
be to make obedience attractive, not so 
much by the offer of gifts and rewards, 
although they have their uses, as by 
taking away some of its preventive char- 
acter and making it apparently sponta- 
neous. It could be done, just as morality 
is rendered attractive to us, by present- 
ing it as an impulse of one’s own higher 
nature. Every emotional prompting 
toward virtuous actions should receive 
prompt encouragement, and the more a 
child can be got to feel tnat in such acts 
he is doing what he wants to do, the 


greater is his inclination toward them. 
A deliberate wrong act would then 
have added to the parent’s prohibition 
the re-inforcement of the child’s own 
self-disapproval. And the habit of asso- 
ciating disobedience with discomfort 
would be formed without any unpleas- 
ant association with the parent. It of 
course takes a tender conscience—one 
that has never been reproof hardened— 
to feelin this way. But even an ordi- 
nary child is very pliable when he loves 
his parent. I have seen a small boy, 
left to his own volition, while knowing 
that his mother disapproved of what he 
wanted to do, return onsecond thought, 
after setting out in pursuance of his 
plan, and give it up with the most cheer- 
fui acquiescence. 

The great object in government is to 
exercise our physical power of coercion 
as seldom as possible. While children 
are small, during, probably, the first 
dozen years of their lives, they must feel 
that there is an authority vested in their 
parents which is incontestable. And it 
requires no terrible displays to make 
this impression. There is no such awe- 
inspiring character as a person who is 
at once consistently just and kind. He 
is ‘‘looked up to,” and his influence is 
uvlimited. On the rare occasion that 
such a parent would be obliged to resort 
to physical restraints he could effect far 
greater results with less force than an 
impulsive person whose constant bent 
was toward violence. Dignity and 
sweetness are entirely compatible. Says 
Abbott: ‘‘Let no mother fear that the 
maintenance of the best possible gov- 
ernment over her children will curtail 
her power to promote their happiness. 
She may indulge them in all their child- 
ish impulses, fancies, and even caprices, 
to their hearts’ content, without at all 
weakening her authority over them.” 

The most beautiful relations exist 
where a mother is the comrade and cho- 
sen confidant of her children. They like 
to feel, with all their respect, that she is 
human like themselves; and if fallible 
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sometimes, it does not hurt her in their 
eyes. We have no right to pretend to 
be perfect to our children; only letthem 
see that we are striving toward perfec- 
tion. They are keen observers, and 
there come times when every parent 
displays himself in an unlovely light. 
Rather than be false, let him acknowl- 
edge that he 1s not always able to con- 
form to his own standard; but he regrets 
the lapse, just as every one must who 
tries to do right. Children are very 
tender with the faults of grown people 
when the latter have not repelled and 
disgusted them by a harsh show of per- 
fection. In our querulous moments it 
is ax plain to them as to us that we are 
wrong. But how quickly the explana- 
tion of ‘ta headache” or of being 
“‘worried” turns their vexation into 
sympathy. Would we were as forgiv- 
ing and sweet toward their foibles as 
they are toward us! 

In dealing with the problem of family 
government it is necessary to recollect 
that the tendency of our age is strongly 
toward liberty of the individual, and in 
no other country is the bias so deter- 
mined as in our own. The Germans 
are a nation of soldiers and philosophers. 
The one practice makes them submissive 
to discipline, and the other renders them 
cheerfully indifferent under hardships. 


Consequently the heritage of German 
children is obedience, and they are the 
most docile and easily governed of any 
others. But their repressed powers of 
self- will have the most violent outbreaks 
in later years, just as our own Indians de- 
velop from their cruel confinement in 
their board cradles the most ferocious 
activities of incessant war. 

There is little phlegm in our constitu- ~ 
tion, and our babies show in their earli- 
est movements a sense of individuality 
springing from generations of self gov- 
erning men. Repression causes them 
more suffering than it causes less ner- 
vous temperaments, and harshness 
brings about very grave mental disturb- 
ance. Decision is a matter of first im- 
portance, but don’t make unnecessary 
restraints. ‘‘ We must follow and assist 
nature,” and bear in mind that with 
every succeeding year our commands 
should be fewer, our restraints lighter. 
A child who has been well trained usu- 
ally shows touching confidence in the 
judgment of his parents. He will bring 
to them his perplexities and disputes; 
and insist upon their saying whether he 
is to do certain things. The less arbi- 
trary a parent is the more real power he 
possesses, for it is a power which pene- 
trates beyond action into the spring of 
action, the heart. FLORENCE HULL. 


—__—__—_+ @+ — 


THE CHILD QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


UROPE boasts now several child 

sovereigns. The early deaths of the 
late kings of Spain, Servia and Hol- 
land have left as nearest of kin and suc- 
cessors to their thrones mere children, 
for whose development the loyal people 
must wait ere the full authority of 
ruler can be assumed. Egypt has very 
lately experienced a change of sovereigns 
by which a mere youth has entered 
upon the Khedivate ; but in spite of 
his tender years he seems to propose to 
show that he will be ruler in something 
more than mere title, and his method 
has disturbed the resident English offi- 


cials somewhat. Child sovereigns, es- 
pecially feminine, have an interest for 
us Americans, and much publicity is 
given to their life. We read a goad 
deal of the doings of little Alfonso, and 
it may be that when later he becomes a 
king in fact, his conduct of affairs will 
not receive half as much earnest atten- 
tion from our people at large as now. 

The King of Holland died not many 
month ago, and a little woman who is 
expected to take up the scepter of that 
small yet not unimportant country is 
but about ten years old. She is named 
Wilhelmina Helene Pauline Marie, and 
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in the portrait she appears to possess an allover. Her arms and! legs should be 
active temperament, a rather spirited well protected against cold drafts, and 
mental constitution, and afairfounda- tne 1eet covered in such a way that tne 











THE CHILD QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 


tion for health. We deprecate the blood can circulate thoroughly without 
manner of dressing, fora little girl of becomirg chilled. Dressed as Wilhel- 
her physique should be warmly clothed mina is, the temperature should be 
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well up toward the ‘‘ nineties,” and the 
weather dry. 

We should think her quick of per- 
ception, with capacity for remembering 
well what she reads and sees, a good- 
natured lively child, yet not so plastic 
and subservient that those who sur- 
round her can do as they please with 
her. She will show a good degree of 
Dutch firmness and have her own 
Opinions, when the time comes for 
her to speak for herself—and she will 
not want other people to dictate what 
she must do ; especially will she wish to 
control her own personal affairs. She 
has an affectionate face, and will be 
deeply concerned about her friends and 
home relations. 

It is said that she is under wise dis- 
cretion, havinga mother andtutor, who 
do their best to keep her fresh’and un- 
sophisticated. She leads a life of the 
utmost simplicity, happy among her 
pets, her toys, and her studies. Her 
home is in the castle of Het Loo, which 
is not far from the Dutch capital, The 
Hague, and surrounded by extensive 
gardens, in which bloom the beautiful 
tulips in which the Dutch have taken 
great delight for centuries. 

Seven is Wilhelmina’s hour for ris- 
ing. After she has said her prayers at 
her mother’s bedside, she is dressed and 
goes to her studiesand her music. From 
nine to twelve she is at her lessons with 
her English governess, Miss Winter. 
She is apt at study, being already mis- 
tress of four languages. After her sim- 
ple noon lunch of milk, fruit and eggs, 
she goes out of doors, no matter what 
the weather, to visit her’ pigeon house, 
and feed its one hundred and fifty in- 
mates—an occupation especially dear to 
her heart. Until eight oclock, which 
is her bed-time, she amuses herself 
with riding on her little Shetland pony, 
or playing with her dolls. 

Wilhelmina is unaffected and sociable 
in manner, having been brought up 
without any notion that she is superior 
to other children. Snow-balling is a 


favorite sport with her in winter, and 
once, when out sleighing with her 
mother, she asked permission to get out 
and play with some street children who 
were merrily pelting each other. The 
sleigh was stopped, and the Queen 
joined the other children, and after a 
delightful half-hour in the snow she 
drove off, followed by the cheers of her 
little playmates. 

Another anecdote is characteristic of 
sociability. The daughter of an upper 
servant stood watching a fete given by 
Wilhelmina to her friends. The young 
queen noticed that the littie spectator’s 
hair was untidy, pounced on her, and 
without any further ado whisked her up 
to her own private boudoir. There 
with her own hands she plaited the 
child's hair, and tied it with one of her 
own pretty ribbons; she gave the girl 
the comb she had used, and both skipped 
down stairs and rejoined the other chil- 
dren. When reproved by her gover- 
ness for leaving her guests, Wilhelmina 
responded: ‘It was not proper for 
Sophia to look like a fright, so I fixed 
her up. Now she can enjoy herself as 
she never could have done with that 
head’”’! 

If the little queen carries this demo- 
craticspirit into her maturity, monarchy 
will have an unusual progress in Hol- 
land toward that liberty that places the 
people on the equal footing of human- 
ity. 

penicaniaciliipillliea ciliata 
**TOO MANY OF WE.” 


““ Mamma, is there too many of we?” 
The little girl asked with a sigh, 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs should die.” 


She was only three years old—this one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother’s impatient frown 

At the children’s boisterous play. 


There were a half-dozen who round her stood, 
And the mother was sick and poor, 

Worn out with the care of the noisy brood, 
And fight with the wolf at the door. 


For a smile or a kiss no time, no place; 
For the little one least of all; 
And the shadow that darkened the mother’s 
face 
O’er the young life seemed to fall. 
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More thoughtful than any, she felt more care, 


And pondered, in childish way, 
How to lighten the burden she could not 
share, 
Growing heavier every day. 


Only a week, and the little Clare, 
In her tiny white trundle bed, 
Lay = her blue eyes closed, and the sunny 
air 
Cut close from the golden head. 


“Don’t cry,” she said,—and the ;words were 
ow 
Feeling tears that she could not see,— 
“You won’t have to work and be tired so, 
When there ain’t so many of we.” 


And the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 
Showed the mother’s heart, from that dreary 


day, 
What a place she had always filled. 
— Woman's World, 


a te QS — 


THE FIRST 


N Goldthwaite’s Geographical Mag- 
azine a brief account is given of 
the early establishment of schools by 
the first settlers im the island that is now 
New York City. We are told that the 
first schoolmaster in New Amsterdam 
was a man named Adam Roelandsen, 
who had a house built for his purpose 
on what is known as Stone street. This 
house cost him $140, and he moved into 
it on the first of May, 1632. For some 
cause, perhaps because ‘‘ people did not 
speak well of him,” his school did not 
prosper, and he could not make his liv- 
ing by teaching. To help out his ex- 
penses he took in washing, and in this 
he could not always collect his 
pay. Hedid some washing for a man 
named Gillis de Voocht. Onthe 20th of 
September, 1638, Adam asked for his 
money, and Gillis made no objection to 
the price he charged, but refused to pay 
until the end of the year. Roelandsen 
appealed to the court for help, and the 
court decided that Adam should wash 
for Gillis during the time agreed upon, 
and then collect the pay. On the 17th 
of December, 1646, he was tried for a 
very grave offense, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be publicly flogged, and 
banished from the country. In this 
manner did the first schoolmaster in 
America come to grief, and so far as we 
can learn his misfortunes were due 
mainly to his own indiscretions. 
In 1645 there came overfrom Holland 
a man named Arien Jansen Van Olfen- 
dam. He opened a school, which in- 
creased in numbers after Roelandsen’s 
banishment, and prospered as well as 


SCHOOLS ON 


MANHATTAN ISLAND, 


could be expected, considering the con- 
dition of the country. We are not told 
what Adam Roelandsen charged for 
teaching, but at Olfendam’s school a 
boy or girl could get a whole year's 
schooling for two beavers’ skins. 

Three years after this a man named 
Yan Stevenson opened a small private 
school, which was tolerably well patron- 
ized. The families who could afford it 
sent to England for tutors and had their 
children taught at home. There were, 
however, enough pupils to support the 


school, and he found his time fully 
occupied. 

Peter Stuyvesant, who was Governor 
of New Amsterdam at that time, was 
very earnest ia the matter of providing 
means for ‘‘ the education of every child 


in the colony.” He was anxious to 
establish a public school, which he said 
ought to have at least two good teachers. 
He sent several appeals to the West 
India company, and told them how for 
along time they had passed round the 
plate among themselves, but ‘‘ had only 
built the school with words, for the 
money thus collected was always used 
for some other purpose.” He dwelt upon 
the great necessity for instructing the 
youth, not only in reading and writing, 
but in the knowledge and fear of God. 
Finally his appeals had their effect, 
for in April, 1652, the first public school 
in America was started in one of the 
small rooms of the great Stone tavern, 
of which New York history has a good 
deal to say. ADr La Montagne offered 
to teach until a suitable master could be 
obtained from Holland. As the chil- 
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dren increased in numbers a larger 
building was procured. William Ver- 
stius, who had been the teacher, was 
succeeded by Harmen Van Hoboken, 
who was also a famous singer, and 
acted as church chorister. After teach- 
ing five years Harmen was discharged 
because he was not attentive enough to 
his pupils. Evert Pietersen succeeded 
him, and was paid for teaching a salary 
equal tofourteen and one-half dollars per 
month, with an extra fifty dollars per 
year, which paid his board. As time 
went on the people became dissatisfied. 
The schools were imperfect, and it was 
difficult to remedy the evil. The better 
class of people wished a higher grade of 
schools. Now and then some enterpris- 
ing schoolmaster would open a private 
school without the consent of the govern- 
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ment, but he was immediately ordered 
to close it. Finally the prominent men 
wrote to the company, petitioning fora 
suitable master for a first-class Latin 
school. They agreed that the city should 
build a schoolhouse if the company 
would pay the teacher's salary. 

The company consented, and sent over 
Dr. Curtius, a physician of some note, 
who was allowed to practise medicine 
when not engaged with his pupils. At 
the end of two years he resigned his 
position “on account of ill health, and 
Dominie AXgidius Luyck, who was a 
private tutor in the Governor's family, 
was employed in his stead. He soon had 
twenty pupils. The public school was 
continued, and two private schools, 
making in all four schools on Manhat- 
tan Island in 1664. 




















HINTS 


HE comfort and prospect of re- 

covery of the sick is dependent in 
a great measure upon their surround- 
ings and treatment. For the well-to-do 
invalid, the presence of trained attend- 
ants is a great advantage; but the 
majority of sick persons must look to 
a member of the family ora kind friend 
for the ministration of necessary things. 
Rarely do we find, however, the per- 
son who is tothe nurse-manner born, 
and when we do, the convalescence of a 
sick one may be predicted with con- 


ON THE CARE OF THE SICK. 


fidence. For the treatment of invalids 
generally, then, the following advice 
will find application, and it is valuable 
enough to be posted up for reference on 
occasion. 

In the first place, the most cheerful 
room in the house should be that of 
the sick. A change from a gloomy, 
dark apartment to one where there is 
warmth and brightness is better in its 
effects oftentimes than medicine. The 
sun should come in at the windows, and 
there should be blinds and shutters also, 
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whereby too glaring beams may be 
tempered, or, if necessary, shut out 
altogether. But the sun should still be 
allowed to shine upon the outer case- 
ments, for the thought of his golden 
beams is cheering to a sufferer. A 
dull room, where the sunlight can never 
penetrate, is depressing to even a well 
person. Invalids are even a bit child- 
ish, and a new object now and then 
does infinite good. Change the objects 
in the room as you have the chance, 
and do not be afraid to allow the patient 
rosebuds, if no other flowers. 

Never begin to change the clothes of 
the sick until you are sure that you 
have everything requisite in readi- 
ness. The garments of weak bed-lying 
patients should be changed twice a week 
at least, and in many cases oftener than 
that. Observe carefully before begin- 
ning to change a patient’s clothing that 
no draughts can touch the bed. Let all 
the linen be properly aired and warmed 
beforehand—too much caution in this 
case cannot be observed. In changing 
the clothing do not move nor uncover 
the patient more than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Begin by removing all sleeves from 
one arm, then, without moving the pa- 
tient, put on all that is togo on this arm. 
Now raise the head and shoulders, re- 
moving the soiled and adjusting the 
clean linen well down under the shoul- 
ders. The patient may now lie down 
again and the other arm be dressed. 
After this the hipscan beslightly raised, 
the soiled clothing removed and the 
clean garments arranged. Never leta 
very feeble patient help too much; as 
such action is very exhausting ; on the 
other hand, see that they do such things 
as they can and ought to do themselves. 
After the change in linen has been 
made, enforce strict quiet for a time; 
then interest them with some pleasant 
bit of news, some rumor that will cheer ; 
never bring ill-tidings toa bedside. _ 

In giving to any one who is sicka 
drink of water, when the draught should 


be limited, hand the patient a small 
glassful. This, be it ever so small a 
quantity, does fail to satisfy thirst. It 
is much better to limit the draught than 
to present a thirsty person a large goblet 
of water and direct that only ‘‘so many 
swallows” must be taken. The patient 
will not be so well satisfied as if he 
could drink all that was offered. 

Never keep anything eatable in the 
sick-room. This is one of the greatest 
mistakes made by nurses. The sight of 
fruit always before the invalid robs it of 
its novelty, and the capricious appetite 
refuses to enjoy it ; besides, the impure 
atmosphere of any sick-room renders 
the fruit kept therein unfit for use, as it 
is more or less an absorbent. If you 
would have iteaten, remove it and fetch 
it to the patient in different shapes and 
dishes. : 

Keep company out of the sick-room. 
More harm has been done by such mal- 
treatment than has resulted from wrong 
medicines given by experimenting physi- 
cians. Let quiet reign—not the sup- 
pressed quiet so fear-inspiring, with 
-bated breath and stealthy footfall, but 
a cheerful quiet that is full of tran- 
quility. When addressing an invalid 
do not lower your voice to an affected 
whisper, or puton asolemn countenance. 
The more nearly an invalid is treated as 
though he were in health, the sooner 
will he reach that condition. Speak to 
the ailing ina gentle, cheerful, usual 
voice ; converse briefly upon every-day 
topics, as if he were an interested mem- 
ber of society still. Keep his thoughts 
from dwelling upon himself as much as 
possible, yet do not weary him with too 
much chatter. A bright smile is better 
than a loud laugh in a sick-room—but 
the laugh is infinitely to be preferred to 
the lachrymose sympathy shown by 
tactless, if not useless, friends of the 
afflicted. These few admonitions show 
the necessity of intelligent, thoughtful 
care in the room of the very sick—care 
that can scarcely be found outside of 
disciplined experience. 
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A TEMPERANCE TEXT. 


” UT Daniel purposed in his heart 

that he would not defile him- 
self with the portion of the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he drank, 
therefore he requested that he might not 
defile himself.” 

And further on we read that ‘‘God 
gave Daniel knowledge ané skill in all 
learning and wisdom.” With this 8th 
verse of the 1st chapter of the book of 
Daniel for a text, could not an eloquent 
and useful sermon be preached from 
many a pulpit on some fine Sabbath 
morning, that would bring conviction to 
many hearts of a prevailing evil and be 
aa inspiration to better things ? 

‘* Daniel purposed in his heart.” How 
many persons are living without a 
definite, decided purpose in the inci- 
dents of their every-day life to know 
God’s will and to doit. The conscien- 
tious prophet thoughtfully considered 
such an every-day matter as that of his 
daily food, then with prvmptness and 
decision he did the very best thing ; 
never once breaking his purpose, never 
saying, just for this once will I taste 
the kings meat and wine? Without 
any display of dogmatic assertion, but 
in a manner thatshowed his true- hearted 
gentlemanliness he ‘‘requested” to be 
put on trial and see if at the end of cer- 
tain days he and his companions would 
not be fairer and better in appearance 
than those who ate of the king’s provis- 
ions ; and it was so. 

Daniel would not defile himself with 
the king’s meat and wine. The choicest 
viands that the kingdom could afford 
were placed upon the king’s table, and 
yet Daniel thinks of it as defilement. To 
eat the rich foods and drink the fine 
wines would make his blood thick and 
impure, his brain would feel clouded, and 
the lower appetites and passions inflamed 
to action. Daniel was a hygienist with 
strength of character and moral courage 
enough to live as he believed. 

With one’s life blood foul and clogged 
by over eating and drinking, the mind is 
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always, to some extent, muddled, and 
the lower nature much more readily re- 
sponsive to excitation, making it a fear- 
ful warfare to try, in this condition, to 
live a spiritual, elevated life. It is won- 
derful how a strictly temperate life 
sweetens the disposition, clears the 
brain, and makes it easier to be a Chris- 
tian. 

How was Daniel rewarded for his ab- 
stemious and prayerful life? He not 
only was kept from sin, but we are told 
‘*God gave him knowledge and skill in 
all learning and wisdom.” With pure 
blood flowing in his veins, and his habit 
of heavenly communing, he gained a 
spritual insight that enabled him to 
have a quick, keen discernment of right 
and wrong, and his intellect grew clear 
and strong. 

The king acknowledged his ability and 
‘made Daniel a great man, and gave 
him many great gifts, and made him 
ruler over the whole province of Baby- 
lon, and the chief of the governors over 
all the wise men of Babylon.” 

And was not Daniel’s wondrously 
successful life owing to 1is thoroughly 
earnest, purposeful spirit, that enabled 
him to resist doing the thing that was 
not entirely right? 

The application of this text I would 
make to our daily habit of eating and 
drinking enormous amounts of un- 
wholesome food and drink. To find a 
family that is not, in some measure, 
suffering from this prevailing sin 
would be a rare exception. The news- 
papers teem with advertisements of 
‘** pills” and ‘blood purifiers,” and the 
manufacturers of such nostrums ~are 
making fortunes — making fortunes 
mainly because the masses of the people 
persist in gluttonous habits. In trying 
to escape immediate death and spells of 
sickness, vile purgatives are swallowed 
to the detriment of stomach and nerves ; 
life is shortened, and the people do not 
live out half their days ; their children do 
not grow up with sound, healthy con- 
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stitutions because of wrongs in daily 
living. 

Health Reform missionaries are in 
demand all over the land to teach the 
people how to live ; they need enlighten- 
ment and to be brought into better 


ways of doing, so that to ‘‘ not feel well” 
will be the exception and not the rule, as 
it now is. As surely as suicide is a 
crime the gospel of hygiene ought 
everywhere to be proclaimed. 

LISSA B. 


eo ._______ 
SIR PROVO WALLIS. 
ADMIRAL OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


OR a man to live long enough to 

serve his country almost ninety 
years is a rare experience indeed, and he 
who thus illustrates his vital tenacity 
and adaptation to the pursuit of his 
youthful choice is deserving of mention. 
Sir Provo William Parry Wallis was 


such a man, and notable not only as the 
senior officer of the Royal Navy, but for 
having survived the anniversary of his 
hundredth birthday, which occurred 
April 12, last year. He died February 
13, at his residence, near Chichester, 
England, ‘‘lying in Blanket Bay, under 
Cape Rug,” as he himself said in the last 


letter that he had sent toa friend. This 
piece of pleasantry well accords with 
the nature that is indicated by the broad 
forehead of the portrait. 

Entering the navy when a mere boy, 
he was a midshipman on board the Cle- 
opatra, a thirty-two gunner, some time 


in 1804. That ship was captured by the 
French Ville de Milan, after a long ac- 
tion, in 1805, but was retaken in a week. 
Provo Wallis was then a naval cadet; 
he served in the Triumph and Bellona, 
and in November, 1808, obtained his 
commission of lieutenant, with the com- 
mand of the Curieux, in the West In- 
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dies; in 1810 he performed the gallant 
action of cutting out an enemy’s vessel 
in St. Anne’s Bay, Gaudalupe, but the 
Curieux also was unlucky, being 
wrecked on a hostile coast. He next 
served on board La Gloire, taking part 
ina notable engagement with two French 
frigates and the batteries at Anse la 
Barque, and was present at the surren- 
der of Guadalupe. After this, he became 
second lieutenant of the Shannon, forty- 
four gun frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain Broke, the celebrated ship which, 
on June 1, 1813, in the brief war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States of America, challenged and fought 
a naval duel with the American frigate 
Chesapeake, off Boston harbor. In this 
action Captain Broke was dangerously 
wounded, and Lieutenant Watt, the 
senior lieutenant, was killed, so that 
Lieutenant Provo Wallis succeeded to 
the command. He carried the Shannon 
and her very dearly won prize, the 
Chesapeake, a much smaller vessel than 
the Shannon, into the harbor of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, which was his native place, 
having been born in that town, where 
his father, Mr. Provo Featherstone Wal- 
lis, in 1791, was chief clerk in the Royal 
Naval Yard. Lieutenant Provo Wallis 
received a special letter of thanks from 
the Admiralty, and was immediately 
promoted to the rank of commander, 
besides being given other tokens of hon- 
or. The severe losses that the British 
navy had sustained in the naval conflict 
with the United States warranted this 
expression of gratitude. He afterwards 
commanded the Snipe, but was not again 
personally engaged in any fighting to 
the end of the French war. Made cap- 
tain in 1819, hecommanded successively 
several other ships, one being the Mada- 
gascar, with which, in 1838 and 1839, at 
Vera Cruz, he watched the operations of 
the French fleet on the coast of Mexico, 
and was thanked for his protection of 
British merchants and their property; 
again, in 1844, when the Prince de Join- 
ville bombarded the towns of Morocco, 
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namely, Tangier and Mogador, Captain 
Provo Wallis, commanding the War- 
spite, rendered similar services ; and he 
next year commanded a ship of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier’s squadron on the 
coast of Syria, at the bombardment of 
Acre. From 1847 to 1851 he was a naval 
aide-de-camp to the Queen. In August, 
1851, he was made a rear admiral; in 
1857, vice admiral, and placed in com- 
mand .of the squadron on the South 
American coast; his later promotions 
were, to be Admiral of the White, in 
1863; Rear-Admiral of the United King- 
dom, in 1869; Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, 1870; Admiral of the 
Fleet, Dec. 11, 1877. He enjoyed uni- 
formly good health during the whole of 
his long life. 





Do Not Drink Too Mucu.—When 
people drink, if they would imitate do- 
mestic fowls, or the »irds of the air, they 
wouldescape a vast deal of ill feeling and 
suffering. Observe how philosophically 
an old goose and her goslings take their 
beverages. They take only aswallow of 
water at a time, and thus give the bev- 
erage time to wet and cool the parched 
throat. When one feels uncomfortably 
warm, aud his pulse beats like a steam 
pump, the stomach is not always in need 
of a beverage. In mostinstances, when 
one is suffering on account of the sultry 
weather, filling the stomach with any 
beverage will only render one more un- 
comfortable. It is not the stomach, but 
the mouth and throat that need water. 
When I was accustomed to work in the 
harvest or hay field, and the men at my 
side would drink a quart or more of 
switchel every hour, I took only four 
swallows of water at atime; and even 
this small quantity was sipped, as the 
birds drink. Four swallows of water, 
as I drank it, refreshed me far more than 
a quart poured down the throat as 
quickly as it could be swallowed. Apply 
a little water to the hands and face; 
then sip a swallow ; and avoid the in- 
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jurious practice of pouring quart after 
quart of water, milk, switchel, beer and 
other beverages into the stomach, as if 
that delicate organ was the swill recep- 
tacle of a distillery. I have always found 
that it is far better to suffer a little in- 
convenience from thirst than to endure 
much more pain and suffering in con- 
sequence of pouring unnecessary and 
injurious beverages into the stomach. 
ESS E. TEE. 





SYMPTOMS IN THE TonGUE.—A good 
deal has been written of the tongue as 
showing states of the body in disease. 
Somewhere we once met with a chart or 
table that contained a long list of signs 
of which the tongue was made the 
bearer, and of which a great variety of 
pathological states were predicated. We 
could not but regard many of these 
signs as purely fanciful, or an unneces- 
sary elaboration of indications that were 
recognized by the experienced physician. 
For popular use a few well understood 
conditions of the tongue are sufficient as 
a guide to an appreciation of ailment, 
and the following can be taken as trust- 
worthy, bearing in mind that a healthy 
tongue is of a deep pink color, clean and 
moist, lies easily in the fossa of the lower 


jaw, has no prominent papille, and is 
rounded somewhat at the edges. — It is 
to be said that when there is ‘‘fur” 
upon it, or a coating of exudation, it 
may arise from local causes, as conges- 
tion of the neighboring parts, throat, 
tonsils, etc., or from sympathy with 
disorder of the stomach, intestines or 
liver. 

The dry tongue occurs most frequently 
in fever, and indicates nervous prostra- 
tion or depression. A white tongue is 
diagnostic simply of feverish condition, 
with often a sour stomach. When it is 
moist and yellowish brown it shows dis- 
turbed digestion. When dry and brown 
a low state of the system, possibly 
typhoid, is indicated. 

When the tongue is dry, red and 
smooth, look out forinflammation, gastric 
or intestinal. When the papille on the 
end are raised, and bright red we call it a 
strawberry tongue, and that means scar- 
let fever. A sharp pointed, red tongue, 
will hint of brain irritation or inflam- 
mation, and a yellow coating indicates 
liver derangement. Thus much can be 
gained from an examination of the 
tongue by any intelligent person, anu if 
its warning is heeded and precautions 
taken for the correction of the probable 
state, much suffering may be avoided. 





MIDNIGHT OIL OR MIDNIGHT SLEEP. 


HYSIOLOGICAL resources, al- 
though they are very elastic within 

limits, yet have limits which are sharply 
defined. There is no overstepping of 
the limit which is more dangerous than 
that of doing work which curtails sleep- 
Sound and sufficient sleep is the most 
indispensable of all the conditions of 
a sound and efficient brain. The 
miseries alone of the sleepless man 
are creditors which the most stoical 
may dread; his incapacities are such 
that great work and great success 
are generally as hopelessfor him as 
the possibility of riding through the air 
without a balloon or wings. Ten years 


of such sleeplessness as some men have 
endured would cure the most ardent 
medical enthusiast in the world of his 
passion for the midnight oil. The great- 
est and highest success in life is achieved, 
like the winning of a long race, by him 
who has the greatest staying power. 
What is the best of all possible kinds of 
brain for a man who has to follow 
throughout his life an intellectual call- 
ing like that of the higher walks of med- 
icine? It is a brain that is at once clear 
and strong. Undue and prolonged men- 
tal exertion in the student period may 
give great clearness ot intellect ; possibly 
even an abnormal clearness; but it can 
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never givestrength. Clearness without 
strength can no more win in the long 
and arduous race of life than speed with- 
out staying power can win ina foot race 
of ten miles. Unintelligent and impul- 
sive medical professors—and there are 
many such—may urge men to competi- 
tion for the highest college honors, even 
at the risk of a total breakdown in brain 
and body. Such professors are among 
the worst enemies young men could 


have, and they are among the worst 
enemies the medical school and the med- 
ical profession can have. What the 
medical profession demands is men of 
clear and strong intellect, full of practi- 
cal resources, not mere dilettanti specu- 
lators in incomprehensible medical hy- 
potheses. The day is the time for work ; 
the night for sleep; sleep sound, 
quiet and peaceful as death.— The Hos- 
pital. 








NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





An Ancient Arabian Litera- 
ture.—Gradually the literature of ancient 
Oriental countries is coming to light under 
patient research and skillful use of the 
spade. The spade has become a valuable 
aid to archeology and history of late years, 
and is doing good work in the way of un- 
earthing long forgotten and buried treas- 
ures, which time and the decay of dynasties 
have entombed beneath their wreck for 
thousands of years. 

The discovery and laborious deciphering 
of the cuneiform tablets, cylinders and 
bricks of Western Asia, and the more sub- 
stantial hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt 
and Palestine, have been the grandest 
achievement of scholarship in modern 
times. To this may be added the inscrip- 
tions found by Dr. Edward Glaser in South- 
ern Arabia, completing the circuit of 
Oriental literature, and proving a veritable 
storehouse for Biblical and Oriental re- 
search. These findings furnish valuable 
corroborative testimony to the tablets found 
recently in Tel-el-Amarna, from which it 
appeared that the knowledge and practice 
of writing or the development of a literature 
throughout Western Asia must be ascribed 
to a period centuries earlier than the data 
scholars had possessed before, entitled them 
to adopt. One of these Minaen inscrip- 
tions, as is clear from the name of the king 
who expelled the Hyksos—of which fact 
mention is made in the inscription—dates 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty. 


That is accordingly to be dated about 1600 
B. C.; as this is one of the younger and 
later inscriptions, the whole can safely be 
dated 1900 or 2000 B. C. From this the im- 
portant historical fact is gained that at this 
early date, even before the daysof Abraham, 
the nomadic tribes that wandered about on 
the territory between Babylonia and Egypt, 
and to whom the primitive Hebrews them- 
selves belonged, or with whom they were 
connected by tribal relations, were at that 
time in possession of an alphabet, even if, 
as appears from the inscriptions, the priests 
only seemed to make general use of letters. 

The Tel-el-Amarna finds have shown that 
in the year 1400 B. C. there was an extensive 
correspondence by letter carried on between 
Assyria, Babylonia, Northern Syria and 
Palestine, between such cities as Tyre,Sidon, 
Ashkilon, Lachish, Megiddo, etc , on the 
one hand, and the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
Amenophis and Amenophis IV. on the 
other, at a time when the greater portion of 
the Hebrews were settled in Goshen. 

We learn from the tablets that in the 
fifteenth century before our era—a century 
before the exodus—active literary inter- 
course was going on throughout the civil- 
ized world of Western Asia, between Baby- 
lon and Egypt and the smaller states of 
Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, and 
even of Western Kapperdokia. This inter- 
course was carried on by means of the 
Babylonian language and complicated 
Babylonian script. 
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These discoveries are especially valuable 
and important, as they remove the wrong 
impression that the ancient Semitic race 
was wholly without literature. However, 
there is no people of antiquity which had, 
with the Hebrews, so many points of con- 
tact; consequently there is none whose his- 
tory is so useful to study, as they really 
formed a link between the hierogloyphic 
and cuneiform literature of Egypt and 
Assyria. 

The cuneiform inscriptions are the monu- 
mental records and literature of the ancient 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian empires. 
They are also called clariform, cludiform, 
arrow-headed and sphinograms. The 
writing is also called sphinography. All 
these refer to the form of the elementary 
characters. These elements are two—the 
one resembling a wedge, the other an ar- 
row-head; but if we regard the latter as a 
combination of two wedges, all the charac- 
ters were produced by different combina- 
tions and arrangements of these figures, the 
variations being hardly more than those in 
the handwriting of different persons. The 
use of this kind of writing seems to have 
ceased soon after the time of Alexander the 
Great, and for nearly two thousand years it 
had been utterly forgotten.--Popular Sci- 
ence News. 


A Method for Excluding the 
Undesirable Immigrant.—Senator 
Chandler in an article on the ‘‘ Methods of 
Restricting Immigration,” in the Forum, 


makes several practical suggestions. He 
writes: ‘‘The greatest embarrassment in 
our present system of legislation being the 
painful necessity of often sending poor and 
miserable immigrants back three thousand 
miies, over a weary waste of waters to a 
lot bopeless and helpless. New legislation 
should be so directed as to tend to prevent 
excluded persons from ever leaving their 
own country. Therefore heavier responsi- 
bilities should be placed upon the steamship 
companies. Laws and regulations should 
be so framed and enforced that before long 
it may appear that no immigrants will have 
to be sent back, for the simple reason that 
the steamship companies will not dare to 
bring any about whose right to admission 
there is the least doubt. For futher pur- 


suance of the exceedingly meritorious 
order of stopping immigrants on the other 
side of the ocean, instead of forcing them 
back from this side after their long and 
weary journey to the land of promise, there 
ought not to be any objection to allowing 
persons intending to come to the United 
States, to prove to the satisfaction of our 
consuls or special officials abroad that our 
laws do not prohibit their immigration, and 
to obtain certificates accordingly. Such a 
bill is now before the Senate. Under this, 
a certificate does not give any person the 
right to enter, but further inquiries may be 
made by the ingpection officers on this side. 
Neither is the immigrant compelled to ob- 
tain this certificate, but in case of his com- 
ing without it, the inquiry here will be 
more rigid. 

Concerning naturalization, the present 
Jaws passed in 1802 and 1824, allow aliens 
to become naturalized after five years’ resi- 
dence. If they come when over eighteen 
years of age, they must make a preliminary 
declaration at least two years before re- 
ceiving their final papers. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the 
wisdom of adding to the above provisions an 
educational qualification or imposing other 
hew conditions, there should be a general 
argument that an alien seeking his final 
papers shall give three months’ notice in the 
court from which he asks such papers, so 
that the case may be inquired into, and 
opposition made if the facts warrant it. 
The greatest abuses in naturalization grow 
out of the absence of such a motive. The 
aliens are not heard of a single minute 
before they appear with their witnesses; 
nobody is prepared to represent the other 
side, and in a moment the valuable fran- 
chise of American citizenship is conferred, 
practically, irrevocable, even if fraud or 
falsehood is subsequently discovered, while 
a presidential election may have been 
divided by the votes of a few among the 
thousands of such aliens. 


Degeneracy in Persia.—In the 
Contemporary Review, Sheikh “ Djenoal- 
ed-Din,” a Persian statesman, scholar, ora- 
tor and reformer gives a most graphic and 
pitiable account of his country’s condition 
now. The Shah, who is represented as be- 
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ing completely dominated by his Vizier, 
who is the son of a former cook, is ‘‘ the 
careless spectator or interested perpetrator 
of the worst crimes that sully human nature 
and defile the page of Eastern history. In 
former times, the Grand Vizier used to stand 
between the Shah and the people; he rep- 
resented, and, to some extent, respected the 
interests of both; he was a high noble, and 
sometimes a great minister and a great 
man; he mixed on equal terms with the 
high Persian aristocracy, who exercised a 
kind of feudal authority, and he lived ina 
sort of patriarchal state on their cultivated 
lands. Now all that is changed; the Shah 
has ruined the nobles, seized their wealth, 
crushed their authority, scattered their 
people. The Vizier respects no one, and is 
respected by none ; he robs openly for the 
Shah and himself. Underground dun- 
geons, torture-rooms, devils in human shape, 
greed, avarice, unbridled lust, unscrupulous 
violence are part of the horrors now going 
on in Persia. The Shah is hardly to be held 
responsible now, for his life and his ex- 
cessive use of brandy and hashish have 
rendered him weak in mind and in body, 
The condition of the land and the people is 
pitifully told. Persia with her coal mines, 
and none to work them; Persia, land of 
the date, the pommegranite, the barley and 
the wheat; Persia, with the wealth of iron, 
and none to smelt it, of copper, of turquoise ; 
her milk of virgin petroleum, ber arable land, 
80 fertile, that one bas but to scratch the 
soil, and harvest after harvest springs as 
fast as one can reap, and her so called 
deserts, which need but the restoration of 
her irrigation works. But all is undone, 
blackened, ruined, cursed.” The population 
is rapidly decreasing, through emigration, 
and death. ‘Poor and mean, squalid, 
timid, secret and panic-stricken is the small 
remnant of Persians who remain.” The 
article ends with a most eloquent appeal 
to the English government to use its in- 
fluence toward bettering this terrible state 
of affairs in Persia. 


The Blind Shampooers of 
Japan,.—At a recent meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan at Tokyo, a paper 
on the condition of the blind in Old Japan 
wasread by Professor Dixon. In early ages 


the blind were regarded as uncanny, and 
their condition was very miserable until one 
of the imperial princes was born sightless. 
This prince was from his birth surrounded 
by fellow-sufferers, and when he grew up and 
was appointed Governor of three provinces, 
he chose blind men as his subordinates, and 
for three centuries the administration of 
these provinces was in the hands of blind 
officials. The Whirligig of time, however, 
brought a sad change in their condition ; 
they were cast out from their seats of 
authority, and once more fell into the great- 
est distress. Nowadays the blind in Japan 
receive the care and education usual in 
civilized countries. In the lower ranks of 
life their chief occupations are music and 
shampooing ; of the latter, they have a mon- 
opoly. Alltowns and villages in Japan have 
their blind shampooers, who go about after 
nightfall with a strange musical cry. The 
art of shampooing as practised by these 
artists takes nine years to learn. The pupil 
for the first three years practises on bis 
master, a plan which even the most ardent 
advocates of the apprenticeship system in 
medicine might object to. Next, three 
years are spent in acquiring the art and 
mystery of acupuncture, or the cure of ail- 
ments by running needles into the parts 
believed to be the seat of disease. For the 
three remaining years the student is on pro- 
bation, which appears to mean that he 
practises under ‘‘ cover” of his master, the 
latter taking half the receipts. 


Archeological Research.—In the 
new world, interest is growing with regard to 
the people that lived ages ago, and left such 
mighty evidences of their capacity in differ- 
ent regions, especially in Central America. 
Several parties are now at work among the 
ruins of the Incas and Tolters. Recently, 
Harvard College has sent an expedition to 
Honduras to explore the ruins of Copan, 
now thought to be the oldest on this conti- 
nent. The work of uncovering these ruins, 
upon which the dust of many centuries has 
fallen, is now being conducted at the south- 
ern end of the main ruin near the large 
pyramid. The city of Copan is about two 
miles long, and all about it are fragments of 
rums. Great monoliths covered with 
glyphs of all sorts have been erected in 
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many places about the city. The sides are 
covered with carvings of grotesque figures. 
Molds of these monoliths are being taken, 
so that casts of the large and singular carv- 
ings can be set up in the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard. It is expected that the expedi- 
tion will continue the explorations for the 
full time allowed—ten years. No one has 
yet been able to interpret the meaning of 
the inscriptions found. The President of 
Honduras has promised to make a fine dis~ 
play at the World’s Fair. 


The Gorilla at Home.—In an in 
teresting talk on the gorilla by Dr. Nassau, 
a missionary recently returned from Africa, 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Science, it was stated that the distribu- 
tion of gorillas was very limited, and that 
they were only known in a region of Africa 
600 miles square. This region is 300 miles 
north and the same distance south of the 
equator, and 300 miles eastward toward the 
interior. Where the gorilla is found is the 
only part of Africa where there are no 
lions. 

Gorillas are gregarious. They are often 
seen in pairs, and several are sometimes to- 
gether. The male is very brutal and selfish, 
and, in order to save their offspring from 
cruelty or death, the females, after they be- 
come mothers, desert the males. 

The gorilla is not carnivorous. Its food 
is wild berries, nuts and fruits. There do 
not satisfy its hunger, so it makes depreda- 
tions on the plantations. Dr. Nassau de 
scribed the great strength of gorillas, their 
breadth of chest, stretch of arm and devel- 
opment of muscle, Their preferable mode 
of attack is in a half sitting posture, extend- 
ing the foot, with which they can grasp a 
man’s leg and then crush him in their arms 
and tear him with their teeth. 

The women most frequently see the go- 
rilla. They are the Jaborers and watchers 
of the plantations. Often the women are 
unsuccessful in their efforts to frighten the 
gorillas away, when they visit the planta- 
tions, and flee, sometimes being pursued by 
the animals. This probably gives rise to 
the stories of the abduction of women by 
male gorillas—stories which never have 
been verified, They are more difficult to 
hunt than the elephant, antelope or chim- 


panzee, as they seek the densest part of,the 
forest and tunnel beneath the undergrowth. 
They have all the alertness of other wild 
animals, and sometbing fearfully like a dev- 
ilish human being. In no other animal is 
there such a look of ferocity in the eye. 


The Moral Fault of -Civiliza- 
tion.—Thus far of the two great discove- 
ries of thisage—conservatisem of energy and 
biological evolution—the first only has been 
made practical in human affairs. If the 
future of man’s mechanical industry lies 
under the shadow of the lawsof energy, the 
future of his whole bodily nature, its health, 
beauty and organic purity, its strength of 
muscle, nerve and brain depends upon in- 
telligent obedience to the new talk of bio- 
logical commandments. In his ignorance 
of human biology, man bas done little or 
nothing to protect society from the fatal 
percentage of disease, crime and incompe- 
tence. Like a patient beast of burden, 
humanity bas staggered since Eden undera 
load of ills, nearly all of which might have 
been prevented by a rigorous application of 
scientific biological restraints. We have 
been quick to adopt railways, but we can 
not realize heredity ; we have eagerly put 
our ear to the telephone, and been wilfully 
deaf to the voice of science, which is offer- 
ing to tell us how to make our children 
strong and fair. Whenever a quickened 
sense of moral responsibility brings us to 
resolve to improve the human body, biology 
will furnish all the details of procedure. 
We accept the army of incompetence, of 
insanity and disease as a burden from Prov- 
idence, and think ourselves very virtuous 
for liberally wasting the pound of cure, 
when the ounce of prevention is utterly 
neglected. This is the age of energy; next, 
will be the age of biology.—Clarence King, 
in Forum. 

The Late President Porter 
said: The Greeks possessed one quality 
in language and diction, in sentiment and 
in reasoning, and tbat is the gift of per- 
petual, exuberant youth. The freshness of 
life’s morning was always with them. In 
their poetry, their oratory, their philo- 
sophy and their drama, clearness, direct- 
ness, pathos, earnestness, frankness and 
consummate‘beauty are always dominant. 
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“MORAL IMPKOVEMENT BY HYP- 
NOTIC SUGGESTION.” 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us a clipping 
taken from a Harrisburgh newspaper, 
which states that ‘‘Dr. Kerby Hopper, 
of Sydney, Australia,” has made some 
studies in ‘‘ Electro Phrenology” with 
very remarkable results. ‘‘ Dr. Hopper” 
claims that the whole brain is open to 
the influences of Magneto-Electricity, 
and by a judicious application of the 
current the brain can be made to take 
on a different form; either of enlarge- 
ment or depression. Thus ‘‘ Dr. Hop- 
per,” we are told, has secured some very 
marked results in the modification of 
moral character. One case, that of a 
young girl, is described as having been 
greatly changed on the side of her af- 
fections; an indiscreet fancy having 
been completely removed by the treat- 
ment; and certain weaknesses on the 
practical side of her character were con- 
siderably modified with resultant advan- 
tage. Another subject over thirty years 
of age was greatly changed on the side 
of appetite through application of the 
magnatic current toa certain part of the 
brain, and after three treatments the 
organic function was reduced to a re- 
spectable phase of activity, and the sub- 
ject was'no longer gluttonous or dis- 


honest. The writer of the article states 
that Dr. Hopper’s work has been very 
highly appreciated in France, to the 
extent of its being ‘‘crowned” by two 
French Academies, Tours ard Lyons. 

We think this whole matter is an in- 
vention on the partof some sportive 
member of the press, but nevertheless it 
is based upon positive principles. The 
extent to which hypnotic suggestion can 
be applied seems, in the light of modern 
observation and experiment, without 
limit. Day after day there come to us, 
from one source or another, creditable 
scientific instances of the excellent re- 
sults following its application ; and it 
has been noted in these pages that in the 
domain of moral improvement hypno- 
tism has a legitimate field, Many cases 
of moral obliquity, seemingly incurable 
by all the methods known to education 
and discipline, have yielded to an intelli- 
gent application of hypnotism. 

In a remarkable paper by F. W. H. 
Myers, with the title of ‘‘ The Subliminal 
Consciousness,” published in a late num- 
ber of the proceedings of the Society of 
Psychical Research, the potency of hyp- 
notic suggestion in our conscious life 
(and unconscious too) is reviewed. 
Quoting from Prof. Del Boeuf, ‘‘in the 
hypnotic state, the soul is in part drawn 
aside from the life of relation, while at 
the same time it preserves its activity 
and power, and it can then, under the 
impulsion of the hypnotizer, employ 
those powers with regulated amounts, 
which, if they become irregular may 
injure the organization. In a word 
hypnotism does not depress but it ex- 
alts the will by permitting it to concen- 
trate itself entirely upon the point where 
the disorder is.” 
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While delivering a lecture before the 
Pedagogical Department of the New 
York University, we were asked how 
hypnotism could operate in obtaining 
the desired results in the case of a pupil 
lacking in capacity for study. We an- 
swered that the effect to be produced 
was a strengthening of the pupil’s will. 
Hypnotic suggestion would develop a 
stronger interest on the part of the 
pupil in his studies, and thus tend to fix 
attention where the character or dis- 
position was restless, wavering and 
unstable. The authors, notably Krafft- 
Ebing, Bernheim, Berillon and De 
Jung furnish illustrations directly in 
point with reference to this in the Hyp- 
notic Review for September, 1891. The 
case of a girl who was cured of a desire 
for theft is mentioned, and also the 
thorough reform of a boy who was looked 
upon as a moral idiot; ‘‘ His character 
became so changed that it was no longer 
recognizable.” 

Whoever scoffs at or makes game of 
magnetism or hypnotism but exhibits a 
want of intelligence with regard to a 
very important matter, whose us¢ful- 
ness is beyond question, although we 
are only beginning to have some clue to 
its true nature. Very many things have 
been gradually wrested from the region 
of shadow and uncertainty, and are now 
well understood ; why not this wonder- 
ful psychicstate, which is not necessarily 
morbid or unnatural, but the manifesta- 
tion of a group of perfectly normal 
powers. The danger in hypnotism is 
but the danger found in all our dealings 
with susceptible and excitable organiza- 
tions, but intelligence and discretion and 
clear and rational purpose find in the 
exercise of hypnotic control a wonderful 


use; and instead of danger, beneficent 
help. 





PSYCHO-MOTOR HYPERTROPHY. 
THE association of special motor 
and ideaional centers of cerebral in- 
nervation to produce certain forms of 
mental expression is referred to fre- 
quently by scientitic observers in their 
attempts to explain abnormal phenom- 
ena. Where phenomena of a special 
type are persistent, we look for a peculiar 
character of organization, and are not 
as a rule disappointed by not finding it 
in the living head. Persistence of 
mental excitement, in a certain line 
that becomes characteristic, intimates 
the tendency to alteration in the brain 
structure of a part, and this in time will 
render the mind abnormal or unsound 
in certain functions. 

Dr. Luys, of Paris, has forsome years 
accepted the localized relation of psycho- 
motor innervation, and from time to 
time gives to the world of science results 
of study and experiment. Not long 
since he stated in the Journal de Med- 
ecine (March, 1891), that he had found 
in examining the brains of persons who 
had suffered for many years from ex- 
cessive mental excitement, a condition 
of hypertrophy or over- growth of special 
regions, viz.:—the paracental lobules. 
According to Luys’ view, the part of the 
brain in which these convolutions are 
mapped on the mesial surface is a focal 
point where psycho-motor innervations 
specially accumulate. Hypertrophy 
there would indicate prolonged excita- 
tion, with its resultant absorption of 
vitality, while other regions of the brain 
were despoiled of their proper share of 
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blood, and necessarily on that account 
declined in activity and proportions. 

The paracental lobule lies adjacent to 
the superior margins of the ascending 
frontal and the ascending parietal con- 
volutions, a very important situation in 
the brain, whether viewed in respect to 
the motor centers or to the phreno- 
psychic centres. Any one who will 
examine the geography of the brain as 
given in the later works on anatomy and 
psychology, will note at once this fact. 
At that region we have the organs of 
faculties that relate to certain of the 
highest faculties of iss human mind, 
and impart qualities of personality, 
decision and aspiration. For instance, 
there are firmness which imparts the 
sense of stability, self-esteem that con- 
tributes to calmness, self-poise, con- 
sciousness of power and adaptation to a 
given situation, hope with its sense of 
cheer and enthusiasm in action, etc. 
If Dr. Luys were an out-and-out phren- 
ologist of the Spurzheim type, he could 
scarcely have expressed more pointedly 
the conclusions that his researches have 
warranted. 

One interesting case of delusion to 
which he refers is that of a woman who 
insisted that she had a tape worm in 
her that came and went at pleasure. 


On all other topics she was ‘perfectly 
lucid and rational.” 


On examing her 

brain the hypertrophy was found in 
.one hemisphere only, and this Luys 
says, explained the coexistence of mental 
clearness and delusion, since she was 
insane in one hemisphere of her brain 
and sane in the other. The complete 
agreement of this reasoning with 
the views of phrenologists is refresh- 
ing. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

THE past two or three years we have 
heard a great deal about ‘ university 
extension,” and it would appear to some 
that a new ‘‘fad” had been started by 
the restless Yankee mind. A word or 
two on this matter from our point of 
view may be acceptable to the reader, 
especially as it isin response to an in- 
quiry from one of our constituents. 
“The university extension” idea, we 
take it, is anoutgrowth of endeavor that 
has been prosecuted under private au- 
spices for fifteen or more years to supply 
tne means of a more or less liberal educa. 
tion tothose who are or were debarred by 
circumstances from having such educa- 
tion in the usual channe!—the school. 
Boston, New York and Chicago have been 
the headquarters of such endeavor, the 
‘*correspondence university” and the 
‘* Chautauqua ” scheme prominently il- 
lustrating the character of effort, and 
being worthy of high respect on account 
of what they have done. 

Taking the plan as formulated by the 
Regents of the University of New York 
and exhibited in a recent circular, it is 
contemplated to meet, as far as possible, 
the want of the people of the State for 
instruction and mental growth, and at 
the least expense to them. Circulars 
and pamphlets explaining the method 
will be sent to applicants, and all those 
who enter upon a course of study will 
receive the benefit of special instruction 
under competent teachers, by curres- 
pondence and lectures. Necessary books 
for home study will be loaned free or 
sold at cost price tothestudent. Centers 
are to be established in different parts 
of the State, where class work and other 
necessary facilities will be provided to 
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meet wants growing out of the under- 
taking. 

‘* Well,” one may say, ‘‘ haven’t we 
free schools and a great variety of op- 
portunities for free study and mental im- 
provement already?” Doubtless there are 
good opportunities in the larger towns 
available to those who would employ 
such leisure as they can find in effort to 
compensate for the defective education 
of early youth, but in the country at 
large the poor man or woman who 
would know something more than to 
read, write, and cipher in long division 
does not find the facilities suited to his 
condition. The university-extension 
plan contemplates coming down to his 
level and meeting his want and inspir- 
ing him with motives for self-develop- 
ment. As we understand it the person 
who expects to be benefited through the 
extension regime does not get its ‘‘ good 
things” gratuitously, but must pay in a 
proportionate manner for what he gets. 
In this way the student’s interest is 
demonstrated; he has not the excuse for 
lax or indifferent effort that it costs him 
nothing. 

Somebody has indulged a vein of de- 
traction with regard to this movement 
by saying that it is intended to furnish 
employment for a corps of incompetent 
teachers—or persons who don’t find 
enough to do in the existing schools and 
colleges. We do not so read the plan of 
organization that lies before us, but do 


note that the element of self help is 
made very conspicuous, and that the 
centers will largely control the method 
of instruction, but be held directly re- 
sponsible by the State commission for 
the character of the instruction afforded. 
As in every undertaking of a scientific 
or esthetic nature, the start at any point 


must be due to those whoare practically 
interested in the higher education of the 
masses, 

We can not close this brief reference 
to a movement that promises to be very 
important without suggesting that the 
plan of organization, to be complete, 
should include a department of mental 
science not based upon old and imprac- 
ticable theories, but upon the human 
constitution, and also make systematic 
moral development one of its most con- 
spicuous features. To omit this will be 
to ignore a prime essential to social 
growth in those things that make a 
people really great and powerful. 


— e 
CRIMINAL REFORM. 


The Empire State has taken a long 
stride in the matter of prison manage- 
ment—on paper ; for while the Fassett 
act is really a most admirable piece of 
legislaticn in itself, it seems to have 
been relegated by State authority to the 
limbo of dead letter, on account, as we 
may suppose, of impracticability. This 
act is based upon the sound principle 
that crime-can not be reduced by pun- 
ishment. 

The criminal is a product of social 
conditions, and crime can be decreased 
only by stopping the production. Wise 
prison methods will result in the restora- 
tion of many who have fallen, but until 
methods are devised for keeping men 
from becoming criminals, little comfort 
can be obtained from statistics of crime. 
The Fassett law contemplates these 
methods, and furnishes a well-digested 
plan of action for carrying into effect 
such penal reforms as a wise philan- 
thropy would direct. But the greater 
work remains to be done outside the 
prison in reducing the agencies that 
make men vicious ; thus the solution of 
the problem will be comparatively easy. 
The responsibility for the increase of 
crime, when there is an increase, rests 
upon society, and not upon prison man- 
agement. 
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{: fur {« respondents, 


Questions or ‘‘GEeNERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 





_ = 


Lg — 


Water A Necessity or Lirg.—Our re- 
spected correspondent T. W. appears to 
have misunderstood the statement in the 
PureNotoaicaL. It must be insisted that 
it is physiologically true, that if water be 
entirely withheld from a person he will not 
live but a short time. ‘‘ Drink” in what- 
ever form given is almost entirely water, 
and if the person eat nothing he must have 
it or suffer unspeakably in a few days. But 
if the food given is largely composed of 
water, and that is the case with nearly all 
the food articles in common use, the indi- 
vidual may get along without drink; 
especially will this be the case if one uses 
a vegetable and fruit diet. The ordinary 
fruits contain from 75 to 90 per cent. water, 
and the vegetables, excepting the potato, 
do not contain more than from 9 to 17 per 
cent. (Letheby) of solid matter. Potatoes 
have 75 per cent. fluid. To the proportion 
of fluid contained in the grains, wheat, 
oats, corn, barley, etc., a considerable 
amountis added in cooking. Thus, one who 
lives on the produce of the field and garden 
can go without “ drinking,” and have fair 
health. Much of the drinking by people is 
a matter of habit, but they who are given 
to eating the fries and broils and roasts of 


modern society, with their accom panin« nt 
of seasoning, find it necessary to drink to 
allay the unnatural heat and excitement of 
the alimentary system. We bave gone a 
considerable time without using beverages, 
not feeling the need of them, but our food 
meanwhile was of the vegetable and fruit 
class, which supplied our body with mois- 
ture sufficient for the purposes of organic 
function. 


Hgapiess Caroxen—J. F. H.—Another 
big Western yarn. That fowl which crows 
‘without a head” is certainly an attempt 
up% modern credulity that can only be 
characterized as a bit of jocosity so 
eminently preposterous as to win the notice 
of the press. Doubtless there is or was a 
chicken somewhere that escaped decapita- 
tion with the loss of part of its head, say 
the part to which the billisattached. This 
would totally alter the appearence of the 
fowl. A good part of its head, indeed, 
might be removed, and yet leave the brain 
intact. 


Birtu-Time PaysiogNomy—I. F.—We are 
not aware that there are any accepted signs 
in the organization that will enable an 
observer to determine the time of a per- 
son’s birth. You may be assured that he 
who claims to be able to do this is canvass- 
ing for patronage in a manner not recog- 
nized in the legitimate walks of character 
study. 


Wnroorine Coven—Anxious Motrner.— 
This being a contagious disease, its cause 
depends upon the condition of the child. 
Medical treatment as such has little effect. 
Good hygiene, a careful diet and simple 
local or throat applications are about all 
that are necessary in most cases. Keep the 
child warm, out of draughts, and give it 
warm baths, a fruit and vegetable diet, 
avoiding flesh meats, greasy and hot things. 
Cresolene burned in the room with a proper 
lamp, does much toward relieving the 
severity of the cough. We have found that 
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cider vinegar, on sugar is helpful in the 
same way. Of course in severe attacks with 
bronchial or pulmonary complications @ 
physician’s care is needed. 


InTIMATIONs oF Vorozk Quatitry—M. M.— 
We should not be inclined to insist upon 
the infallibility of the opinion, but we 
should expect to find that most people who 
have ‘‘a high, clear, silvery voice” possess 
a good degree of the mental temperament 
with the quick perception, active move- 
ment and susceptibility that such a tem- 
perament involves. 


Improvine Tot Memory—J. E. F.—Of the 
artificial systems for improving the memory, 
we think Shedd’s is as practical as any 
other. Regular, systematic use strengthens 
the power of the faculties to retain impres- 
sions, the health being wellsustained, mean- 
while. We think ,that the secret of the 
operation of any mnemunic method is its 
effect in promoting systematic effort_for 
the acquirement of information. 


Dreams Tuat Do Not Come.—Question— 


‘* Why is it that we can not dream about 
something we may want to dream of, even 
after thinking about it all day ?”-—J. H. 

Answer—At first sight,this fact seems in- 
consistent with the theory of dreams as set 
up by some psychologists. Maury, for in- 
stance, has written much on the subject, 
and shown how dreams originate from im- 
pressions made in the waking state, or 
while one is in repose. We are of the 
opinion that in the case suggested above 
the brain centres fail to act because of 
weariness; the person has been so absorbed 
in thought about a certain topic that those 
faculties which have been specially active 
regarding it have become exhausted, and so 
they take the lion’s share of the rest afforded 
by sleep; consequently the dream which 
the person may have desired does not 
occur, and indeed his visions ‘of the night 
may relate to matters remote from the sub- 
ject of his day’s consideration. There may 
be impressions received that have their 
effect upon the sub-conseiousness to{appease 
in the experience of the night. We scarcely 
know how to answer our correspondent in 
any other way, and give what will be a 
rationa) explanation. 





Ks GB bat They Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


~ -_~— — 











An Organ of * Supplication.”°— 
Most authors on Phrenology, whose writ- 
ings have come to my view, express their 
conviction that each phrenological organ 
desires such objects as will gratify their 
separate faculties. Thus, taken in groups, 
intellectual organs would desire knowledge 
and learning ; moral organs, wisdom and 
goodness; aspiring organs, honor; social 
organs, home and family relations; and the 
selfish organs seek self and industrial pros- 
perity. I beg leave to differ from such 
opinion in that I ascribe this wishing and 
desiring for either physical or spiritual ob- 
jects to one distinct and separate phrenologi- 
cal organ. Its physiognomical expression we 
can read, I think, in the face of the little 
child who, with eyes uplifted, asks for 
some special object ; and the same facial 
expression can be seen in the pious and 
devout church member praying for spiritual 
gifts. This manifestation has generally 
been ascribed to Veneration or Spirituality. 
The reason why is obvious enough if we 
consider the location of the praying faculty 
of the human mind. Being locatedin front 
of Veneration, with Spirituality on both 
sides, the combined actions of either one or 
both of these faculties with the organ of 
“ Supplication ” (as I would name it) have 
been mistaken as but the manifestations of 
either Veneration or Spirituality alone, or 
the functions of both together. Tomy mind 
the act of supplicating, wishing and pray- 
ing is the manifestation of a distinct and 
separate cerebral organ which combines 
most effectually in its manifestation with 
those organs situated in the same group. 

In Roman Catholic countries the profes- 
sional beggar, having, as a rule, large Ven- 
eration, goes about addressing his prayers 
to the saints of the church while asking 
alms. Now Ido not believe it to be Ven- 
eration that does the asking or supplicating, 
its function being to revere and adore; 
neither is it Spirituality, which deals with 
and is gratified by affairs of a spiritual 
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nature; nor is it Acquisition that does the 
asking or praying, it being only gratified 
by the possession of things. 

As to the precise location of this new organ, 
I shall leave it to some practical phrenologist 
to demonstrate that by comparative cranio- 
logy. Another argument forits location, as 
suggested, seems to me its association with 
Benevolence, the activity of which Suppli- 
cation aims to arouse in others. J. G. R. 


(Nors.—We perceive the point of dif- 
ferentiation that the writer above makes, 
but do not agree with him in the necessity 
of a new organ for the manifestation of the 
feeling described.—Ebiror.) 


PERSONAL. 

Watt Wuirmay, the ‘‘ good, gray poet,’- 
has at length been laid in his side-hill tomb 
at Camden, N. J. At his funeral many of 
the literary lights of the country were as- 
sembled; and a notable ceremony his 
burial was. Died poor in money, but what 
millionaire of the generation received so 
much notice in his death as old Walt? 
Eminent men of science, art and letters 
from the old world deemed it a rare oppor- 
tunity to visit the old man in his little frame 
Cottage on the Delaware and hold converse 
with him. Taken altogether Whitman was 
an original. No writer of verse ever em- 
ployed such a method or handled English as 
he did. He lived and died a bachelor at 
nearly 72. 





Senatcr Parmer, of Illinois, who con- 
fesses that he has chewed tobacco since he 
was a boy, tells an interviewer that he has 
never had a dentist care for his teeth, 
and they are still in an excellent state of 
preservation. This seems an interesting con- 
firmation of the theory advanced by modern 
dentists that tobacco is unsurpassed as a 
‘dental antiseptic. One reason for the non- 
use of the dentist by the tobacco-chewer is 
the fact that nicotine renders him somewhat 
unconscious of tooth decay because it ob- 
tends nerve irritability. Yet we have seen 
the chewer who had very bad teeth and 
suffered with aches. As for the mouth of 
the average chewer, it can not be recom- 
mended as an attractive spectacle to people 
of delicate sensibilities. 





Ir is well that wide publication be given 
to the Maynard case in the interest of im- 
provement in affairs political. This case 
has produced a crisis in New York party 
circles, and we hope that the investigation 
ordered by the legislature of that State will 
prove something more than a farce. If it 
does not, the after results we are assured 
will have their moral effect upon the decent 
and law-abiding, irrespective of party. 

——> 2 
WISDOM. 


‘“* Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the 
highlands of affliction.—-Spurgeon. 

One should never think of death. One 
should think of life. That is real piety. 

‘* Wuo can not keep his own secret ought 
not to complain if another tells it.” 

‘* Iv’s faith in something, and enthusiasm 
for something, that makes a life worth look- 
ing at.”--O. W. Holmes. 

THERE are a thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking at 
the root.—Thoreau. 

In all things, but proverbially in mechan- 
ism, the supreme excellence is simplicity.— 
James Watt. 

Trura comes from the full red lip, the 
kindling eye and earnest voice of sincerity ! 
Falsehood creeps through the pale, half- 
open lips of duplicity and base design. 

WuaT an ornament and safeguard is 
humor! Far better than wit for a poet and 
writer. It is a genius in itself, and so de- 
fends from the insanities. 

oo +a_—_ 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Ixey (slipping a ring on her finger)— 
‘“Now we’re engaged, Rebecca, ain’t we?” 
Rebecca—‘‘ Not till fader examines the 
ring, Ikey.” 

Nrigusor—‘‘ Well, Patrick, I’m glad 
your master is dead. He was an old skin- 
flint, anyway.”’ Patrick (indignantly)— 
‘** Faith, and Oi bet if he wor alive you’d 
not be after sayin’ you wor glad that he 
wor dead.” 
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Sue was a crank on the subject of music. 
A gentleman knocked at her door and 
asked, ‘‘ Does Mr. Smith live here ?’”’ *‘ No, 
sir; his room is an octave higher—in the 
next flat,” she replied. 


““My father’s an Odd Fellow!” boasted a 
little boy. ‘‘ My father’s a Free Mason!” 
replied the other ; ‘‘an’ that’s higher, for 
the hod fellows wait on the masons.”’ 

‘* WHAT Shall you give me, pa,” she said, 

** Upon my wedding day ? 


And pa with gravity replied : 
“ ll give you, dear--away.” 


Zibrarn. pain 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our reader 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite“publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. ° 



































ConsuMPTION: Howto Prevent It, and How 
to Live With It. Its Causes, Its Preven- 
tion, Mode of Life, Exercise, Clothing 
Necessary for ItsCure. N.S. Davis, A. 
M., M.D., Professor of Principles and 
Practise of Medicine in Chicago Medical 
College. 


A book that can be read in about three 
hours, furnishing a fair account of the im- 
portant subject of its title. The author 
takes a very different view of the curability 
of consumption than that warranted by 
most of our physicians. Discussing the 
different relations of his subject, as enu- 
merated in the title, he gives some excellent 
common sense advice for the observation 
of consumptives. We are pleased to see 
that the opinion of the elder Davisis largely 
respected by the younger in his remarks 
upon the employment of alcohol in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary disease. The doctor at 
large has yet to learn that stimulation by 
whiskey and wine can not take the place of 
food. Alcohols over-excite and irritate the 
heart, the blood-vessels and the nervous sys- 
tem in general, with a resultant tendency to 
depression and exhaustion. Alcohols may 
reduce cough, but at the loss of the positive 
nervousenergy of the patient; the sensibility 
is dulled, but the tissue degeneration that 
sets up the cough is by no means retarded. 


The hygienic suggestions are very much 
of the omnes character that we find by other 


hygienic authors, and, as a whole, the book 
is free from*the peculiar phraseology of a 
professional text-book, and so it is quite 
satisfactory to the Jay reader, who wants 
some advice that he can follow. 


Enoyo.opap14 OF History. In twovolumes. 
Alden’s Dictionary and Encyclopedia. 
The second volume, which includes topics 

from Hanover and Zululand, completes this 
positively useful work. In very compact 
form the type is, perhaps, a little too con- 
densed for most readers in middle life—but 
it is nevertheless a very appropriate work 
to have at hand for quick reference. A 
cursory examination shows that the coun- 
tries discussed receive a fair degree of at- 
tention, for, while the subject-matter is 
necessarily condensed, those more per- 
tinent things that a reader of experience 
would expect to find mentioned havea place 
in the resume. J. B. Alden, New York. 


PractioaL CarriaGe Buitpine. By M. T. 
Richardson, editor of the ‘‘Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright,” ‘Practical Blacksmith- 
ing,” etc. Ilhistrated. Vol. I. M. T. 
Richardson Co., New York. 

This well-printed and compactly put to- 
gether book furnishes in considerable de- 
tail information upon the minor matters 
pertaining to carriage making. A great 
variety of short articles by practical writers 
are woven together by the editor, so that 
the book will serve workmen as a mentor. 
The topics bear upon plans for factories 


- and shops, bench tools, methods of work, 


peculiarities of bent timber, repairs to 
wheels, frames and mortises, etc., etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PROOEEDINGS OF THE Society FoR Psyou10aL 
Researon, February ’92. Contents as 
interesting as usual. An elaborate article 
by F. W. H. Myers, Esq., Hon. Secre- 
tary,on ‘‘ The Subliminal Consciousness ”’ 
considers the phenomena of hypnotism, 
mind impression, etc., etc. New experi- 
ments in ‘“‘ Thought Transference’’ are 
detailed, etc. Society Address, 19 Buck- 
ingham street, Adelphi, W. C., London, 
England. 


How To MANaGE a Hussanp. Containing 
the opinions and expression of more 
than one hundred women. Published by 
J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 
A veritable melange to be sure of good, 

sound, wise and otherwise advice and sug- 

gestion. Some of the statements tend to 
make one think that a husband is a kind of 
putty to be molded and managed according 

to fancy. Now, friend Ogilvie, give us a 

book on managing a wife, just to balance 

the account. 


University Extension Buiietin No. 1, 
showing the purpose and methods of this 
recent movement that has been taken up 
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by the State. Those wao would inform 
themselves with regard to the subject 
have but to address the Regents’ Com- 
mittee at Albany, N. Y., and send 10 
cents for the circular. 


Tue Seatrte Sonoors, 1890-91. An inter- 
esting pamphlet from the City Superin- 
tendent of that far northwest city. The 
views in half tone of several of their school 
buildings show that the inhabitants are 
fully up to the mark of any eastern town 
in their estimation of education. 


RHEUMATISM AND Its TREATMENT BY TURKISH 
Batus. By Chas. H. Shepard, M. D. 


The view of the writer on the beneficial 
effects of systematic treatment of rheu- 
matism at the hands of a skillful bath 
attendant may seem rose-colored to one 
unacquainted with such hygienic means, 
but we are quite ready to approve it 
in most respects, and heartily commend a 
trial to the sufferer from congested tissues 
and racked nerves. 


MonisM AND Its Import. A review of the 
work of The Monist,a quarterly maga- 
zine of philosophy, religion, science and 
sociology. By the editor of The Monist, 
Chicago. The Open Court Publishing 
Company. 
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